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Artist and Tradesman" 


Thank you very much for your kind 
letter and please thank the Dunsany 
Dramatic Circle from me: tell them I 
am most grateful to them for their appre- 
ciation, a thing denied to so many poets 
during their lifetime. It is indeed most 
generous of them, for there is no law to 
compel any one to pay the simple debt of 
appreciation, if it is indeed due, and almost 
immemorial custom would support them in 
not paying it—yet. When a poet is dead 
his death certificate is regarded as a kind 
of invoice, and people say, ““Now we must 

ive him the thanks that we owe him.” 
Even your letter too might well have come 
at such a time, for it was written on the 
day on which I had long expected to go to 
the front, in which I was disappointed 
only at the last moment. 

Well, you ask me for “advice to aspir- 
ing playwrights”’; so I will try to do as you 
— out of common gratitude, although 

would sooner not, for it is presumptuous 
of me to offer advice and really I know 
nothing of the stage. I know that my 
dreams have got on to the stage, but that 
is not because I knew anything of its rules 
but because the march of dreams is irre- 
sistible, the mightiest things on earth. 

Now there are two kinds of playwrights 
(indeed all writers are divided into two 
kinds, quite distinct)—tradesmen and 
artists. 

The first are the more numerous, the 
more rich; they are the rulers of the time. 
(I mean by tradesmen the men whose in- 
spiration is money.) To them I would 
say, “Try painting pieces of lead yellow 
and selling them in the street as gold 
bricks.” Money can be made that way 
and it is money they need. I know it is an 
old trick, but no older nor more trans- 
parent than theirs; above all it is more 
honest to sell lead for gold than to sell 
stale phrases as thought, and false con- 


ventions as emotion. They are the men 
whose disinterested purpose is to “provide 
what the public wants,” they always pla- 
giarize the play that pleased the basest 
part of the mind of the greatest number 
last year. But because the public ate 
oranges in the gutter last night, it does 
not want the peel (with a few chemicals 
added) put before it as marmalade for- 
ever. 

But the artists are the rulers of the 
generations. They are the only people to 
whom it is worth giving advice, and the 
only people who don’t need it. So what 
can I say to them? Merely idle thoughts 
as they run through my mind. 

A play is made of sincerity, with that 
kink in its tail that we call the dramatic, 
and style. One can say nothing of style 
except that a man’s own style is the only 
one for him to write in; it grows with him 
and changes with him and is a part of him. 
One can’t write in another man’s style— 
that is his job: it’s like trying to do your 
own plumbing, which may annoy the 
plumber and in any case isn’t a bit like 
plumbing when it is done. Style is the 
expression of your own sincerity. There 
is not one Truth in the world, nor one 
world. In one drop of water there are 
many heavens reflected, according to where 
you stand and look at it. In the same way 
many truths shine on the human mind and 
are reflected back by it. One man says, 
“Russia is like this”; another says, “It is 
like that’’; and another says, “It is like 
another thing’’—all speaking the truth as 
they've seen it. And the fool writes a 
book called ‘“‘Russia as it Really Is,” think- 


*A letter written to the Dunsan 


ing, and discussing su! of 
and modern politicians and how to keep flies out 
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ing there can be only one manifestation of 
one thing to all the world forever. 

Sincerity is a great force in all work 
and is too great a light to be hidden under 
any bushel. (I get near truisms now.) 
All men have sincerity and it flashes forth 
from their work. The man that tries to 
cheat you on the race course and the man 
that writes advertisements of poisonous 
drugs have sincerity: their sincere purpose 
is to get your money, and this purpose is 
seen in their style just as the same purpose 
is seen in the tradesman’s play, with his eye 
all the while on the box-office. 

The message of most modern plays is 
“Give Me Money.” But the message of 
a work of art is too complex to be put 
into a few words or into a few sentences, 
or into words any shorter than the length 
of the work itself even if it is an epic. 
There are millions who would say of Ham- 
let, ““What is it all about?” and expect to 
be told in half a minute what it took 
Shakespeare himself many months to 
write. 

I am not my own master till this war 
is won, and being often interrupted I find 
it difficult to write a consecutive letter. 
But the gist of my impertinence, for it is 
impertinent to offer advice to artists, is 
sincerity of purpose and the certainty that 
the worker’s purpose is revealed in every 
work. I mean let them not call grass 
purple if they think it green—in order to 
appear daringly original; or green if they 
think it purple—in order to please the 
public who believe it to be green. An 
artist in fact must be true to his own 
inspiration— 

And it must follow as the night the day 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

I think you can only have seen my “Five 
Plays” (Kennerley). Of these “The 
Glittering Gate” is without beauty, being 
written in cockney dialect; ‘““The Lost Silk 
Hat” is frivolous; and “King Argimenes,” 
though it has a pleasant beginning—a 
king in rags gnawing a bone—rather falls 
away from that inspiration and does not 
climb up as it should to a great climax, 
or in stage parlance “a good curtain.” Yet 
there are certainly things in it I like myself, 
such as “the tear-song, the chaunt of the 


low born” (the words have a pleasant 
sound to me as I recall them) and “‘who- 
ever be thy gods, whether they punish 
thee or whether they bless thee.” Yes, 
that is in a new and unknown country right 
enough where people speak like that, and 
it is in an unknown country that I laid 
the play. But the construction is bad, 
though the atmosphere is all right. It was 
a very early play and I had the inspiration 
of a king sitting on the ground in rags eat- 
ing his bone, and built the play on that, 
which is rather like building a roof and the 
house afterwerds—but you do in America, 
don’t you? Then there is “The Golden 
Doom,” rather slight I fear; but there cer- 
tainly is a truth in that, the very little hav- 
ing its share in events as much as the very 
great, as an inch of a rope is as important 
as a mile of it. I liked the start of that play, 
I remember—the feeling of oppression, al- 
most of doom, and the sentry sighing, “I 
would that I were swimming down th- 
Gyshon, on the cool side, under the fruit- 
trees.” But there is only one of the five 
with which I am content. I love the “Gods 
of the Mountain.” “And the doom found 
him on the hills at evening” —I remember 
how that pleased me, and the despairing 
cry “Rock should not walk in the evening.” 

But I have two plays better than that, 
a four-act tragedy and a rather short three- 
act one; and a one-act play about equal to 
it—all unacted yet and unprinted; and a 
two-act play called “The Tents of the 
Arabs” (“Plays of Gods and Men.” 
Luce), perhaps a little more poetical than 
dramatic, which was acted in Paris and 
Manchester; and a three-act comedy; and 
another one-act play; besides two cne-act 
plays that I don’t care for and don’t wish 
staged. 

Please bow for me to the Circle that 
has honored me and say that if ever their 
fancies have found pleasure in playing by 
strange seas to which I have led them for 
a moment, your letter has well repaid me. 


Yours, and theirs, gratefully, 


DUNSANY. 
Ebrington Barracks 
Londonderry 
Ireland. 
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The Public Livrary 


Greece fell because she did not know 
the difference’ between a museum and a 
bank. This illuminating diagnosis of Pro- 
fessor Zimmern’s applies not merely to 
the ancient world; it also has a significance 
for contemporary America. All dver the 
country are store-houses of information, 
but these public libraries are in the nature 
of the Greek “liturgy,” monuments of 
local interest. In hardly any sense are 
they national banks of thought. For 
the gold standard of intellectual life 
is scientific knowledge, and its currency 
should be available not merely to the stu- 
dent preparing his thesis in solitary en- 
thusiasm, but likewise to the citizen 
working for a healthy government, to the 
business man who wants knowledge of 
other men’s experience, to that too large 
majority of our population which has not 
had any organized learning since the 
meagre offering of the public schools. 
Who will maintain that our libraries now 
successfully perform all of these functions? 

There are, of course, isolated instances 
of libraries which accomplish great things. 
Two typical examples are the Business 
Branch of the Newark Public Library, 
established by John Cotton Dana over ten 

ears ago, and the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, which is said by one of its 
former workers to be “twenty years ahead 
of its public.” 

The Newark Public Library has had 
the advantage of a gradual growth that 
other libraries, such as the one in New 
York, which is the largest in the country, 
have lacked. The Newark library, de- 
veloping with its city, has been able to 
make itself an integral part of civic life. 
It circulates not merely books but pictures 
and exhibits of all sorts, to the great bene- 
fit of the schools. These loan collections 
are distinct from the exhibitions continually 
maintained for the visiting public. But it 
is the Business Branch that is of signal 
importance. This is located in the very 
core of the business district. Within a 
radius of three blocks are nearly all the 
offices of this city of 400,000. As the 
library meets the needs of its clientéle in 














and the Public Need 


point of location, so it answers them in 
the arrangement of its interior and in the 
complete flexibility of its system. It was 
started on the assumption that a vital need 
of business is access to unbound literature 
of no more than immediate value. The 
twelve years of its history have meant the 
rich accumulation of material of this 
nature: directories, domestic and foreign, 
of localities, and of trades and professions; 
reports of the New York Stock Exchange 
and of transactions in local securities; 
maps of all sizes and descriptions—rural 
delivery maps, soil maps, local and general 
atlases—books and periodicals dealin 
with business administration; and techni- 
cal books and journals accessible to the 
Branch through two daily deliveries from 
the Technical Department of the Main 
Library. The large maps are arranged 
on labeled shade rollers; the smaller ones 
in a vertical file, so that they are as con- 
venient as cards in a catalogue. Pam- 
phlets crowd the open shelves. These are 
classified by strips of colored paper, which 
indicate each leaflet’s alphabetical and topi- 
cal place. At the information desk an 
attendant is ready to give assistance either 
in the Branch itself or by telephone. From 
its alluring show-window to the small room 
holding its free _— the Branch pre- 
sents a serviceable attraction to the busi- 
ness men of this growing city. It repre- 
sents to them what the consulting engineer 
is to a huge plant, or a consulting physi- 
cian to a troubled practitioner. Last year 
the cost of the Branch was only four per 
cent of the total expenditure, but its value 
to its clientéle is probably inestimable. 
Similarly, the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh attempts to make itself an aggres- 
sive social force. It does not limit itself 
to any single group in the community, but 
spreads a network over the city—in fac-- 
tories, schools, homes, and civic centres. 
Altogether it has over two hundred agen- 
cies, only eight of which are conventional 
branch libraries. Coéperation between the 
schools and the library is probably closer 
in Pittsburgh than in any other city of its 
size. Not merely are the children taught 
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to use the library, but the library provides 
college classes, study groups, and clubs 
with elaborate reference material, even to 
the extent of printed bibliographies. In 
a community largely immigrant, hetero- 
eneous, and diffident, it is an educative 
instrumentality of the first order. 

Yet such instrumentalities are shining 
exceptions. For too long a period the 
library, like a sinking ship, has provided 
for women and children first. Unless ade- 

uate steps are taken, the library will ful- 

ll the analogy and go down. Indifference 
to its potentialities of service to students 
and business men is largely due to the 
lack of coérdination. here is neither 
coérdination between the libraries in dif- 
ferent cities, nor between the libraries and 
the public, and occasionally it is lacking 
within a given library itself. The result is 
general dissatisfaction, and a steady drain 
of its best workers into other professions, 
with a mortal effect upon the institution. 

Typical of the general chaos is the fact 
that each library has not merely its own 
system of administration, but an employ- 
ment system peculiar to itself. This varies 
from the libraries where the Director ad- 
ministers the finances and does the hiring 
and firing as well, to those which chafe 
under civil service. In some cases the 
apprenticeship system is in effect, which 
means that the librarian does the work of 
the job above and receives the salary of 
the job below. Frequently library school 
graduates are preferred for promotion to 
librarians in good standing who have no 
library school diploma. This confusion is 
intensified by the lack of standard training. 

Adelaide R. Hasse, Chief of the Eco- 
nomics Division of the New York Public 
Library, declares: “A corporation main- 
tained for the sole purpose of doing busi- 
ness directly with the public is confined in 
the selection of its personnel largely to 
schools whose curriculum is confessedly 
weakest in exactly those subjects most 
vitally required by the corporation.” The 
average librarian is schooled to be a com- 
bination filing-clerk and social uplifter. 
A library cannot be run without efficient 
filing-clerks. The circulation department 
can doubtless be run best by people who 
make efficient sociologists. either of 


these types of workers, however, is desir- 
able in the reference departments. There 
the need is for men as well as women 
(ability as a librarian has not yet been 
proven a sex-link characteristic) who are 
capable of scholarly research and sym- 
pathetic collaboration. There are a few 
such people in the library today, but they 
are either underpaid or undervalued, and 
sometimes both. 

Indeed, the salary question is a fair 
indication of the difficulty faced by the 
library today. The circle is a vicious one: 
the library cannot function properly until 
the public opens the purse-strings; the 
public will not grant money until it recog- 
nizes the library as a necessity. It is 
widely acknowledged that librarians are 
generally unable to live upon their salaries 
without substantial aid from _ outside 
sources. Library school graduates are 
probably as highly paid as any in the pro- 
fession. The come of Illinois Li- 
brary School estimates that the salary of 
its average woman graduate is $1175 a 
year, according to answers to a question- 
naire sent out to the graduates of 1916. 
Pratt statistics for 1917 declare that there 
are more graduates earning $1200 than 
any other single figure, and there are as 
many earning only $900 as are earning 
$1500. The average salaries paid in 
1917 in the Circulation Department of the 
New York Public Library range from the 
salary of the Junior Assistant at $581 to 
that of the Branch Librarian at $1283. 
The Director of one of the foremost 
libraries in the country has written: “I 
shall have to confess that I am 
ashamed of the salaries paid at this insti- 
tution, and as a matter of pride do not 
wish to call attention to the present un- 
satisfactory conditions of employment. I 
hope and am doing my best to improve 
matters as rapidly as possible.” In fact 
the problem became so acute that last 
March saw the initiation of the Library 
Employees’ Union, with the object of 
standardizing jobs and salaries and en- 
couraging promotion from the ranks (that 
is, from among librarians not necessarily 
graduated from the library school). Many 
librarians conceive this affiliation with the 
A. F. of L. as a stain upon the dignity of 
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their profession. But when many others 
in the field are doing so-called “practice” 
work at the wage me factory hand or a 
department-store clerk, it is difficult to 
view this underpaid and unstandardized 
job as a profession at all. 
Standardization may eventually prove 
to be the solution of many of the problems 
which both the public and the library have 
to face. In a statement made before the 
American Library Association in June, 
1917 its committee declared that standard- 
ization is the necessary preliminary to 
certification, which librarians desire as the 
means of ranking them on an equal plane 
with teachers as regards service and pay. 
Libraries could be standardized with 
respect to income, population served, and 
the lines of work undertaken. Library 
service could be standardized by the intro- 
duction of at least a reasonable uniformity 
of titles, a statement of duties, regulated 
hours of service, salaries and pensions, 
promotion schedules, efficiency records, and 
certification. The arguments for certifi- 
cation are, first of all, the arguments for 
economy. Secondly, it would prevent the 
continuance of the spoils system, of which 
Boston has recently shown a glaring ex- 
ample. By ranking the librarian’s work with. 
that of the doctor and the lawyer it would 
protect both the profession and the public. 
Moreover it would prevent an extended 
application of civil service to libraries, and 
yet permit a pension system from public 


funds. Finally, certification would imply 
the library’s definite relation to the odin 
educational agencies of the state. The 
two strongest arguments against it are that 
it would injure library extension, and that 
it would not be flexible enough to meet 
local requirements. But these seem to be 
outweighed by the evidence in its favor. 
And in working out the details these prob- 
lems would get due consideration. 

Standardization means a long step 
toward complete governmental control of 
the library. In a democracy such a con- 
trol presents no terrors to those who set 
high value on the independent intellectual 
life. In its purpose the library is al- 
ready a public institution; no one questions 
that it ought to come into more popu- 
lar use. d in the long run, of course, 
popular use will mean popular control. In 
fact a nationalized library would function 
not very differently from a national bank. 
It would mean a federal reserve of infor- 
mation, on which each locality could draw 
as need dictated. Neither the militant 
concern of the librarians nor the efforts 
of library administrators, however, can 
achieve this end without active popular 
interest. The public must appreciate the 
library as its own instrument—not a liter- 
ary museum, but a bank where intellectual 
currency may be “lent, borrowed, issued, 
and cared for,’’ to promote social inter- 
course and accomplishment. 


BABETTE DEUTSCH. 





In Dedication 


It is well that we have come to question these 
Lip-protestations, and have grown beyond 


The need of crying our uncertainties 

Down every quiet hour. There is a bond 
In these near moments of our voicelessness. 

If all were said, what would there then remain 
To fill a winter’s evening, or confess 

In subtle ways that make all meanings plain? 


We have stood together at the little door 
And looked across the threshold into clear 
Amazing spaces where the four winds are. 
What can we ask of understanding more! 
Our silences are such as lovers hear— 


Like music heard through portals left ajar. 


LestizE NEtson JENNINGS. 
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A Gordon Craig from Broadway 


Perhaps you expect such things of the 
German theatre. The fact remains that, 
outside Germany, it has not been the suc- 
cessful commercial managers of Europe, 
but theorists like Appia and Craig, who 
have attempted to set down practical, revo- 
lutionary, and far reaching principles of 
stage production. But now America has 
at last contributed its volume of original 
theory, and the author turns out to be a 
man who like Fuchs, author of “Die 
Revolution des Theatres,” is an actual 
worker in the actual theatre and like 
Hagemann, author of “Die Regie,” an 
actual director and producer. More than 
that, our American theorist happens to be 
a successful Broadway manager. He is 
also something else. For his name is Ar- 
thur Hopkins. 

His book, ‘“‘How’s Your Second Act?” 
(Philip Goodman, New York), is danger- 
ous. It demolishes any theatregoer’s 
interest in the 99-95/100 per cent. pure rot 
which passes for the art of production in 
America. It also leaves a critic in peril 
of being absurdly ecstatic. Here is a 
little book—of about seven thousand 
words—with all the larger laws of the 
theatre written plain. Here is a complete 
esthetic theory set down by a practical 
Broadway manager in the words of a 
Claire Briggs “regular fellow.” This 
Broadway manager recognizes the import- 
ance of the economic organization of the 
theatre and the criminal power for evil in 
our theatrical system. He stands for syn- 
thetic, unified production—everything in 
one key—and tells us how to get it, in 
fact how he has got it. More than 
that, he understands modern scientific 
psychology well enough to recognize the 
application of Freudian theories of the 
unconscious to the theatre; to grasp why 
the truth of “thought through emotion” 
is nowhere more important that in the 
playhouse. This is, roughly, the nature 
and content of ““How’s Your Second Act ?” 

Here—extracted from Mr. Hopkins’s 
chapter on what he calls “unconscious pro- 
jection” —is the essence of America’s first 
contribution to theatrical theory: 


It has frequently been said of my productions, 
that they conveyed a certain sustained illusion that 
seemed not to be of the theatre Complete 
illusion has to do entirely with the unconscious 
mind. The conscious mind should play no 
part. The theatre is always seeking unanimous 
reaction. It is palpably evident that unanimous 
reaction from conscious minds is practically impos- 
sible. Seat a dozen people in a room, present any 
problem which you ask them consciously to solve, 
and you will get nearly as many different reactions 
as there are people; but place five thousand people 
in a room and strike some note or appeal that is 
associated with an unconscious idea common to all 
of them, and you will get a practically unanimous 
reaction. In the theatre I do not want the emotion 
that rises out of thought, but the thought that 
rises out of emotion. The emotional reaction must 
be secured first. 

The problem now arises: “How can we in the 
theatre confine ourselves to the unconscious mind?” 
The hypnotist has supplied us with the answer: 
“Still the conscious mind.” The hypnotist’s first 
effort is to render inoperative the conscious mind 
of the subject. With that out of the way he can 
direct his commands to an undistracted unconscious 
mind and get definite reactions. The subject has 
no opportunity to think about it. 

In the theatre we can secure a similar result 
by giving the audience no reason to think about it, 
by presenting every phase so unobtrusively, so free 
from confusing gesture, movement, and emphasis, 
that all passing action seems inevitable, so that we 
are never challenged or consciously asked why. 

This method entails sweeping readjustments. To 
begin with, author, director, scene designer, and 
actor must become completely the servants of the 
play. Each must resist every temptation to score 
personally. It must all be inevitable, im- 
personal, and untrammelled. It requires a com. 
plete surrender of selfishness. In fact, it demands 
of everyone the honest rigidity of the true artist, 
who will stoop to nothing because it is effective 
or conspicuous or because “it goes.” 

It is the opposite of all that has become tradi- 
tional in the theatre. 


It is rather a pity Mr. Hopkins couldn't 
have given up one of his productions this 
season—‘“The Rescuing Angel,” Billie 
Burke’s vehicle, for choice—and have 
built up his book to the regulation tome 
with a thorough description and analysis 
of the various means he has employed in 
his productions to obtain what he calls 
“unconscious projection.” It would have 
been much more interesting to have des- 
cription of the special low couches and 
chairs and stools which Mr. Hopkins and 
Mr. Robert E. Jones have devised for use 
close to the footlights than to see Billie 
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Burke sitting on them. This doubtless 
seems a small matter, but out of such 
ingenuity springs a genuinely natural and 
et well pointed movement of the players. 
n a Hopkins production there are a score 
of such elements that deserve description 
and analysis; the playgoer would benefit— 
and the rival producer—and the playgoer 
again. Three quarters of our progress in 
production has been individual experimen- 
tation and selection; three sixteenths has 
been learned by personal contact. A great, 
great deal of this waste labor could be 
saved by intelligent and open discussion. 

Hopkins himself, even at this stage of 
his progress, could learn much by it. While 
he described and explained the system of 
shallow and carefully balanced settings 
by which he secures a certain repose essen- 
tial to the cultivation of the unconscious, 
he might come upon a realization of the 
fact that consciousness of this bare balance 
may distract a certain part of his audience 
unless the design has somewhere in it one 
unsymmetrical touch so subtly placed as to 
lull that small minority without disturbing 
the rest. 

If he went further into the acting prob- 
lems than such excellent statements as 
“The true test of a performance is the ease 
with which it is accomplished,” he might 
note that an actor may accomplish his ef- 
fect with ease and sureness—with the ease 
and sureness, for instance, of Lionel Atwil! 


‘in Mr. Hopkins’s own productions of “The 


Wild Duck” and “Hedda Gabler’—and 
yet accomplish an effect quite alien to the 
part he plays. There have been some 
striking things about Mr. Hopkins’s spring 
productions of Ibsen with Mme. Nazi- 
mova: the actress’s creation of Hedwig, 
the etched quality of the figures in “The 
Wild Duck,” and the strikingly exotic qual- 
ity of everything in “Hedda Gabler.” You 
must admit these things while you criticize 
the basically wrong conceptions of Hial- 
mar and Gregers in “The Wild Duck” and 
of Tesman in “Hedda.” And while you 
abuse Mr. Hopkins for allowing any 
exigency on earth to make him exhibit the 
horrible old-fashioned, weak, moulding- 
painted setting which struck the wrong 
note at the very start of “The Wild 
Duck,” and while you point out that a 
genuine, middle-class, small-town “Hedda” 


—for once—might be really illuminating, 
you must recognize the beautiful, unreal, 
and grotesquely entertaining flavor of this 
“Hedda,” keyed to Nazimova’s peculiar 
conception of the leading part. You must 
recognize the thrill which Hopkins and 
Jones threw into the expected and dis- 
counted suicide by having Hedda, after she 
had closed the curtains behind her, sud- 
denly reappear framed against the grave- 
black inner side of those hangings, visible 
for the first time as she held them back. 
But you must recognize just as surely 
the sin of Hopkins in letting an actor like 
Lionel Atwill, skilled technically as he is, 
play his parts each night more and more 
for the laughter and applause that were 
in them. Atwill’s performance, described 
by Hopkins himself, would make an excel- 


lent addition to the producer’s statement: 


“Tt is quite essential for the reaction that I 
seek that we never do anything for the 
benefit of the audience.” 

If Hopkins wrote such a technical text- 
book, he could put in a score more of im- 
portant things—important to himself as 
much as to the next producer. He might 
describe his mellow, sculpturesque over- 
head lighting and yet reflect on the dis- 
turbing fact that, beautiful as it is, it strikes 
you as beautifully unnatural unless some 
grand parlor or hotel or bar supplies an 
excuse for “indirect” chandeliers high 
above as a supposititious source of the 
light. With the little table lamp of “The 
Wild Duck” and white reflecting walls, this 
lighting played havoc with the illusion of 
the various times of day and weather 
called for in the play., 

But such a book would include too 
descriptions of unapproachable settings 
like those schemed out by Hopkins and 
Jones for “The Devil’s Garden,” and the 
hotel corridor of “Good Gracious Anna- 
belle.” It would picture a great many 
perfect ensembles from the days of the 
now forgotten “Steve,” in which Arnold 
Daly appeared, to the quite as much for- 
gotten “Deluge” of last fall. It would 
form a record of work unique in our com- 
mercial theatre. But, in the last analysis, 
it could only point and illumine the unique 
and thoughtful essence of Hopkins’s little 


book. KENNETH MACGOWAN. 
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Our London Letter 


I do wish that literary persons—including 
professors, critics, publishers, and similar rabble— 
could be induced to admit that Shakespeare is 
a poet and to live up to their admission. When 
I want to read Flecker or Brooke or Housman 
or even Swinburne or Tennyson, I can read 
them in pleasantly bound and printed volumes 
of a convenient size with nothing to take my 
attention away from the poetry. But if I want 
to read Shakespeare, I may get any sort of an 
edition. Some are for the waistcoat pocket and 
look like diaries of engagements. Others are 
decorated with portraits of famous actors, depicted 
in flagrante delicto—that is, in the very act of 
cutting and recasting the plays to their own 
taste. I knew one edition that solemnly showed 
all the cuts and alterations made by Sir Henry 
Irving, and there are some that reproduce all 
the misprints of the folios and take an especial 
pride in adding the misprints of the quartos 
wherever it is possible. These are by way of 
being eccentricities, I own; the most common 
form of decoration is notes—critical, biographi- 
cal, historical, moral, psychological, and merely 
childish. I however like my Shakespeare neat. 
I want an edition with a sensible text, produced 
by an editor who is not in a fever to tell me 
why he has adopted the emendation “’a babbled 
of green fields” and who can refrain from telling 
me that “since sweets and beauties do themselves 
forsake” means that they change for the worse. 

This tirade is drawn from me by the latest— 
and, I think, the last—volume of the Arden 
Shakespeare, which contains the sonnets and “A 
Lover’s Complaint.” But I mean no disrespect 
to the Arden Shakespeare. Why complain of a 
potato because it is not.a lily? And the Arden 
Shakespeare is an admirably complete and 
scholarly edition, very useful and filling a felt 
want. But I shall never read Shakespeare in it. 
I doubt whether anyone could who took anything 
more than a scholar’s interest in him. I open 
the book at random and on page 48 I discover 
lines 3-14 of Sonnet XLIV and lines 1-4 of 
Sonnet XLV. I also find three textual notes and 
30 lines of elucidative and philogical notes, in 
small type and double columns. You cannot 
enjoy the sonnets when your eye is constantly 
besought to leave the verse in order to learn 
that the word “liberty” in Shakespeare has a 
meaning which varies “from the privilege of 


dispensing with conventions to license in the 
worst sense.” But having emitted that last com- 
plaint, I have done. There is much to be said 
for the Arden Shakespeare, and I wish I had 
the whole of it. 

And Mr. C. Knox Pooler has performed a 
really remarkable feat in producing an edition 
of the sonnets with an introduction that is neither 
dull nor silly. He knows as well as any that 
all over the world there is a horde of cranks 
and anti-cranks prepared to leap out on any 
editor of the sonnets whose foot slips for a 
moment. So he details one after another all 
the different theories in a cool, dry way which 
hardly indicates whether he believes in any one 
of them more than in another. His account of 
the Mary Fitton theory is very good; and there 
is an interesting citation of Lady Newdigate, 
who declares that Mary’s reputation as a dark 
beauty is derived solely from the griminess of her 
effigy in the family monument at Cawsbury. He 
concludes with the admirable decision that 
“hitherto, no theory or discovery has increased 
our enjoyment of any line in the sonnets or 
cleared up any difficulty.” But there is one 
theory that he has not quoted. 

I refer to the theory which was enunciated 
by Mr. T. W. H. Crosland in his recent book 
“The English Sonnet” (Dodd, Mead; $3.). In 
his prefatory note Mr. Crosland announced with 
pomp that “the theory as to the true origin of 
the sonnets of Shakespeare is new.” 
One wondered helplessly in reading it who in 
the world Mr. W. H. was now. But the ex- 
planation, when one reached it, was the simple, 
sensible, but nevertheless unexpected story that 
follows: 


It is safe to say that when Shakespeare set out on 
his sonnet-writi he was absolutely care-free so 
far as his affections were concerned, and the first 
twenty-six sonnets have no more to do with heart- 
unlocking in the sense insisted upon by the biogra- 
ape than they have to do with the binomial theorem. 

e shall go further and submit that until he wrote 
Sonnet 144—that is to say, until he came virtually 
to the end of his sonnet performance—he had no clear 
conception of any plot or story which the sonnets 
should unfold, and that Sonnet 144 was written out 
of an endeavour to give some showing of a relation 
to the hundred and forty-three pieces which precede 
it, and help the reader to imagine that he had been 
perusing a set tale. In other words, “the story of 
the sonnets,” such as it is, was evolved fortuitously 
out of the writing and sequence of the pieces, and 
the sonnets were not written out of a story, personal 
or impersonal. 


Besides this, Mr. Crosland drops the nonchalant 
remark that “Mr. W. H. was a fig- 
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ment, set up to provoke talk.” Now I am not 
sure that I can accept even this theory whole- 
heartedly; but I do maintain that it may very 
well increase our enjoyment of the sonnets and 
clear away a great many difficulties. It seems 
to me unlikely, for instance, that Shakespeare’s 
sonnets to the young man who was unwilling to 
marry have anything ‘like their surface signifi- 
cance. The young man cannot have been any- 
thing more than a peg ‘on which, by way of a 
convention of passionate friendship, Shakespeare 
hung his otherwise unrelated poetical inspirations. 
But I find it equally impossible to believe that 
the sonnets written to the unfaithful lady have 
not a much closer relation to actual events. This 
does not mean that the sonnets to the friend 
are insincere and those to the mistress sincere; 
but they are certainly on different planes of sin- 
cerity. And if this disparity of tone be once 
admitted, there is an end at once, I think, of the 
notion that the whole sequence is a connected 
confession or the account of any definite episode 
in Shakespeare’s life. It seems to me much more 
probable that Shakespeare wrote sonnets because 
he wanted to write sonnets and that he now used 
actual incidents, now built on a convention, just 
as he felt inclined and, finally, that he collected 
all together simply because they » ere all sonnets. 

The poetical imagination is a very strange 
thing. Sonnet CXLIV is a definite and a delib- 
erate attempt to unite the young man (“the 
better angel”) and the mistress (“the worser 
spirit”) in a common relation to the life of 
the poet. But Mr. Crosland’s suggestion that 
this is designed to give a narrative interest to 
the whole sequence is a little crude. Shake- 
speare may have imagined for purposes of poetry 
an intrigue, which he knew did not exist, between 
mistress and friend. He may even have imagined 
the situation arising, though the mistress and 
friend had never met, merely out of the contrast 
between his own presentation of the friend and 
that of the mistress. I do not know, and I am 
not trying to solve the insoluble. I am merely 
trying to demonstrate how hard the solution is. 
Poetic inspiration springs from deep and mys- 
terious sources, and it is impossible to predicate 
a negative concerning it. 

But one thing does leap to the eye from an 
impartial rereading of the sonnets and that is, 
how absurd it is to judge Shakespeare as an 
Elizabethan. The fact that other poets of the 
era wrote sonnet sequences is even more irrel- 
evant than the fact that other poets wrote plays 








in blank verse. There is no Elizabethan sequence 
which approaches this—not éven “Astrophel and 
Stella”—for vigor, variety, mastery of words, 
and sheer magic of personality. The things in 
which Shakespeare transcends all poets are so 
much more important than those which he has in 
common with the Elizabethans that his epoch 
seems perfectly unimportant. I do not put this 
forward as a new idea or even an idea which 
was worth restating for its intrinsic merits. I 
mention it as a matter of interest simply because 
it sprang up in my mind quite spontaneously 
while I was reading the sonnets again, and be- 
cause for a moment its unassailable truth seemed 
to me to make it shine with novelty. 


Epwarp SHANKS. 
London, May 8, 1918. 








Desirable Residential 
Neighborhood 


Up and down the street 
In stolid, impassive rows, 
With long pious faces 
And decorous door-steps 
That look like folded hands in mitts, 

The houses of the sixties and the seventies 
Solemnly regard each other: 

Staid brick houses with iron embroideries, 

And drab wooden houses with cupolas 

And jig-saw trimmings, 

Heavy-lidded, 

Gazing hypocritically at the ground; 

And the steep roofs, protuberant balconies, 
Bristling towers and plate-glass of the nineties 
Glaring disdainfully, 

Their elbows drawn in. 

It is winter—the trees stand gravely aside. 
The houses have an air of shrugging slightly, 
Cynically indifferent to this exposure 

Of their bleak and dingy nakedness. 

Motors like anxious black beetles 

Scurry busily to and fro. 

In a grimy garden where smutty sparrows hop 
On the sooty grass 

Three birch trees stand 

Swaying their long hair, 

Posturing, 

Lifting white arms as if to dance. 

Their feet are rooted under the grimy sod. 
They sway sadly in the wind or stand 

Dreaming, 

Like princesses enchanted. 





CLarRA SHANAFELT. 
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La Peur de la Vie 


Rer.ections on War AND Deatu. By Sigmund 
Freud. Authorized translation A. A. Brill 
and Alfred B. Kuttner. Moffat, Yard; 75 cts. 


It is curious what different types of mind and 
what different methods of intellectual approach 
have produced an almost identical diagnosis of 
the anemia of modern industrial civilization. 
Long before the present world war William 
James, in his now prophetic essay “A Moral 
Equivalent for War,” expressed the criticism of 
the alert and discerning mind at the thinness and 
barrenness of a universe constructed from merely 
well-intentioned humanitarian ideals. To a man 
of such vigor and real daring a world of placid 
utopianism was‘intolerable. James’s whole essay 
was a straightforward attempt to assess the high 
value of danger and risk in any endurable soci- 
ety. Yet so utterly unlike a temperament as 
that represented by George Santayana made a 
similar complaint in “Winds of Doctrine,” say- 
ing with great bitterness that nothing was meaner 
and more contemptible than the desire to live 
on, somehow, at any price—a desire which 
seemed to be the chief characteristic, and to fur- 
ther which was the main intellectual preoccu- 
pation, of the age. Even in so unphilosophical 
and essentially journalistic and contemporary a 
writer as H. G. Wells there often recurred this 
same bitterness at the lack of color and move- 
ment in modern life, where, as he once expressed 
it, a man could live through his entire three 
score years and ten fudging and evading and 
never being really hungry, never being really 
thirsty or angry or in danger, or facing a really 
great emotion, until the agony of the deathbed. 
Civilization had not merely refused to calculate 
on death, but had come almost to the point of 
refusing to believe in it. The keener minds 
rebelled against that hypocrisy. 

Then came the war, and with it that most 
disconcerting phenomenon which L. P. Jacks has 
described as “the peacefulness of being at war” 
—the sense, at last, that there was really danger 
and high adventure and the possibility of deal- 
ing and receiving death once more. Of course 
the conventional reformist type of mind was 
shucked and horrified at this emergence of death 
as a reality. Up to what we might call the satu- 
ration point of sensitiveness these minds dwelt 
with almost unctuous detail upon blood, pus, 
agony, and human hopes shattered to bits by 
unfeeling fire and shrapnel. These were the 


people who during the first year of the war never 
tired of telling us that civilization had tumbled 
into ruins; But as they had never really faced 
death before the war came, so they never really 
faced it afterward. Their shrinking from war’s 
horrors was not sincere; they protested too much. 
Unlike the average soldier, dragged from an 
industrial life of doubtful happiness, thwarted 
in his aspirations for creative activity, crushed in 
his few timid strivings for genuine emotions, 
bound by routine, they did not accept the war 
as a kind of release from the diligent muffling 
against the realities of life and death which we 
call modern civilization. In all men in whose 
veins blood has not wholly turned to water there 
is left a strong instinct of what the French call 
“nostalgie de la boue,” and while they do not 
pretend to like lice and mud and sudden pain 
and hunger and cold and an iron discipline that 
reduces their own individuality to zero, it would 
be idle to deny that they find in all these things 
a kind of deep gratification (a gratification which 
the conventional pacifist mind cannot even 
imaginatively appreciate) that life is not the 
smooth, round, tasteless monotony which the 
industrial revolution had almost succeeded in 
making it. 

Naturally soldiers do not intellectualize about 
war in the ingenious fashion of Mr. Jacks, and 
for them its glamor has little connection with 
the trappings and parade and music of militar- 
istic romance. What is undeniable, however, is 
that war, in so far as it is war and not a cor- 
poration-like mechanism, does satisfy a funda- 
mental and thwarted human need. This is either 
ignored or denied by the conventional humani- 
tarian mind, which suddenly in August 1914 dis- 
covered that war was horrible and men were 
the sons of women. And as a consequence this 
type of reformist intellectual approach—by far 
the most common—after its first shattering of 
amiable illusions developed a curious technique 
of evasion, which is precisely as much a denial 
of the reality of death in actual war time as it 
was formeriy in the piping days of peace. De 
tails are not here necessary, for we ail recognize 
those for whom today the emphasis is all upon 
the happy by-products of the present agony, the 
new world, integration, and so on. Indeed, 
instead of being shocked by war out of their ear- 
lier paltry utopianism to face and to calculate 
upon the reality of death in life, the last four 
years seem merely to have made them take ref- 
uge in even more grandiose utopianisms. Too 
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many of the schemes for a reconstructed world 
after the war are merely self-protective prisons 
in which the well-wishers defend themselves from 
the assaults of the awful reality beating at their 
doors. 

But the competent and realistic mind is not 
afraid either to face the possibility of death or 
to describe modern war in any other terms than 
those of permanent human values. It does not 
shrink from a world of danger and struggle, yet 
neither does it gloss over or prettify the tragic 
fruits of the modern battlefield. Bertrand Russell 
is a signal example of the humanist and realist 
who strikes this compromise between a recogni- 
tion of the necessity for danger and color and 
creation and movement in a decent civilization, 
and a recognition of the futility and waste of 
modern war. He realizes, as Gilbert Cannan 
in his passionate little book “Freedom” also real- 
izes, that modern wars are the atonement we 
make for our lack of appreciating the human 
evils of a pallid, “safe” industrialism. On the 
other side of the enemy frontier, Professor Sig- 
mund Freud voices much the same idea in this 
short essay, “Reflections on War and Death,” 
for the translation of which we have to thank 
the diligence and scientific interest of Dr. A. A. 
Brill and Mr. A. B. Kuttner. It is true that 
Dr. Freud’s final plea has not entirely the hope- 
ful and prophetic quality of Bertrand Russell’s 
vision. Evidently the essay was written early 
in the war, for it is spotty and uncodrdinated and 
slight. Freud has not attempted to deal with 
the second and less cynical part of the dilemma 
of modern war as definitely and optimistically 
as Russell. But he has stated afresh with great 
vigor, and with the powerful reénforcement of 
his well known technique of psychological analy- 
sis, the barrenness of modern civilization—a bar- 
renness which arose from its refusal to calculate 
upon death. 

“Life becomes impoverished and loses its inter- 
est when life itself, the highest stake in the game 
of living, must not be risked.” In ordinary, 
everyday existence we can get only the thin grati- 
fication of our ever-dying, ever-resurrected heroes 
of literature and the stage. All our risks and 
our challenges of fate are vicarious. Thus we 
are inconsolable when death actually happens, 
and we act “as if we belonged to the tribe of the 
Asra, who also die when those whom they love 
perish.” As Freud points out, war compels us 
to change all that—to recognize the reality of 





death, just as the death of the beloved of primi- 
tive man (who, like our own unconscious today, 
did not believe in death) forced him to recog- 
nize its reality. For war restores what civiliza- 
tion can hide, heroism which springs from our 
deep inability to believe in our own death, pleas- 
ure in the killing of the hated one in the enemy 
(the hatred which is the component of all love), 
and power to rise above “the shock of the death 
of friends.” Freud asks us if we have not, in 
our civilized attitude towards death, lived psy- 
chologically beyond our means. His own answer 
of course is in the affirmative, and the affirma- 
tive is probably correct. He is certainly right in 
urging us to shake off our hypocrisy about death 
and to calculate upon its realities. But it is a 
plea which is relevant for peace as for war. 
Whatever civilization emerges from the present 
clash of arms, it can have no stability and no crea- 
tive joy unless our former timidities are exor- 
cised. Life loses its major virility when we strive 
at all costs to maintain it. That is the justifi- 
cation for Freud’s plea, and it is sufficient. 


Harotp STEARNS. 








A Novelist Turned Prophet 


_ Mm-Amarican CuHants. By Sherwood Anderson. 
Lane; $1.25. 


Unsympathetic as it may sound, “Mid-Ameri- 
can Chants” is an important-looking volume 
rather than an important book. It burns with 
sincerity; it is charged with a fervent passion; 
it echoes great hopes and a high purpose. But 
these very qualities are so apparent that they 
seem a trifle forced; the voice of the prophet 
sounds a bit self-conscious and his mantle bags 
about the knees. Even his “Foreword” has a 
pat and almost patronizing tone: 


I do not believe that my people of midwestern 
America, imme as we are in affairs, hurried 
and harried through life by the terrible — 
industrialism—have come to the time of song . 

For this book of chants I ask simply that it “be 
allowed to stand stark against the background of 
my own place and generation. In secret a million 
men and women are trying. as I have tried here, 
to express the hunger wi and I have dared to 
put these chants forth only because I hope and believe 
they may find an answering and clearer call in the 
hearts of other Mid-Americans. 


I do not want to suggest that these sentences 
show Mr. Anderson as anything but modest and 
genuinely moved—and yet they strike me as some- 
what dubious. What, for instance, does Mr. 
Anderson mean by implying that because mid- 
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western America is “hurried and harried” by 
industrialism it cannot sing. Has he forgotten 
Vachel Lindsay, Harry Kemp, Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters, Carl Sandburg? Or has he a more special 
definition of what constitutes song? Or is he, 
perhaps, laboring under the old fallacy that a 
harassed and over-worked race is necessarily an 
inexpressive and silent one. Let him consider the 
Greeks, nine tenths of whom were actually slaves; 
the Elizabethans, “harried and hurried through 
life” by a thousand tyrannies and oppressions; 
our own negroes, possibly the most spontaneous 
of melody makers, broken of everything but their 
desire to sing. If the absence of machinery and 
of the wage system would bring about a literary 
efflorescence, the zsthetic world would be led by 
the Esquimaux, the Javanese, and the Senegam- 
bians. Song, as a matter of scientific fact, has 
sprung not only out of a leisurely contemplation 
of art but from a sharp necessity. It has risen 
out of dirt and despair in jubilations as well as 
protests. It is both a relief and a release from 
the conditions that go to create it. 

The conditions rather than the song are sug- 
gested in Mr. Anderson’s small but ambitious 
volume. It would be pleasant to record that they 
are suggested with the same power and original 
utterance that were so striking in “Marching 
Men,” “Windy McPherson’s Son,” and the 
short stories that caused such enthusiastic com- 
ment upon their appearance in “The Seven Arts.” 
But even a casual reading of these loosely written 
chants reveals how frequently the author has 
forced his note and how much his utterance is 
indebted to Whitman and the idiom of Sand- 
burg. Here is an illustration: 


SONG TO THE SAP 


In my breast the sap of spring, 

In my brain grey winter, bleak and hard, 
Through my whole being, surging strong and sure, 
The call of gods, 

The forward push of mystery and of life. 


Men, sweaty men, who walk on frozen roads, 
Or stand and listen by the factory door, 
Look up, men! 

Stand hard! 

On winds the gods sweep down. 


In denser shadows by the factory walls, 
In my old cornfields, broken where the cattle roam, 
The shadow of the face of God falls down. 


From all of Mid-America a prayer, 

To newer, braver gods, to dawns and days, 
To truth and cleaner, braver life we come. 
Lift up a song, 

My sweaty men, 

Lift up a song. 


And here is the first half of one of the finest 
of the rhapsodies: 

I am pregnant with song. My body aches but do not 

ray me. I will sing songs and hide them away. 

I will tear them into bits and throw them in the 

street. The streets of my city are full of dark 


holes. I will hide my songs in the holes of the 
streets. 


In the darkness of the night I awoke and the bands 
that bind me were broken. I was determined to 
bring old things into the land of the ‘new. A sacred 
vessel I found and ran with it into the fields, into 
the long fields where the corn rustles. 


All of the '_> of my time were bound with chains. 
They had forgotten the long fields and the stand- 
ing corn. They had forgotten the west winds. 


Into the cities my people had gathered. They had be- 
come dizzy with words. Words had choked them. 
They could not breathe. 

The defects of Mr. Anderson’s prose poems 
are of the same character as the faults in his 
novels. In “Windy McPherson’s Son,” for 
instance, one could almost see the dividing line 
where the story broke off abruptly and shifted 
from intensified fact to mere colored fiction. Here 
the transition is less abrupt; but the pages, for 
the greater part, are closely related to the latter 
and lesser half of Mr. Anderson’s remarkable 
books. They lose themselves in flights of orac- 
ular vagueness; in their determined effort to 
be prophetic they show nothing so much as an 
inchoate wish, a desire to adjust to the rapidly 
shifting world of labor—a desire that is scarcely 
accomplished. Mr. Anderson himself may be 
able to face realities, but his poetry is not nearly 
so courageous. It is far more evasive than most 
of his prose; it goes round about, rather than 
through, the fact. It expresses itself mainly 
through the sort of circumlocutory symbolism 
that we have learned to belittle when we find it 
embodied in the more regular forms. 


THE PLANTING 


*Tis then I am the tiny thing, 

A little bug, a figure wondrous small, a sower on 
prairies limitless. 

Into her arms I creep and wait and dream that I 


may serve, 
And do the work of gods in that vast piace. 


Awake—asleep—remade to serve, 

I stretch my arms and lie—intense—expectant—'til 
her moment comes. 

Then seeds leap forth. 

The mighty hills rise up and gods and tiny things 
like me proclaim their joy. 


Man in the making—seeds in the ground, 

O’er all my western country now a wind. 
Rich, milky smell of cornfields, dancing nymphs, 
And tiny men that turn away to dream. 
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Still, Mr. Anderson aims so much higher than 
most of his contemporaries that we should be 
attentive if not grateful to him. Even if “Mid- 
American Chants” is composed of the stuff of 
poetry rather than poetry itself, we cannot with- 
hold our admiration from one whose utterance is 
so vibrant. From such passion, from such rude 
earnestness may rise the clearer voice that is im- 
plicit in Mr. Anderson’s prophetic promise. 


Louis UNTERMEYER. 








The Rich Storehouse of Croce’s 
Thought 


Tue PxuiosopHy oF Benepettro Croce: The 
Problem of Art and History. By H. Wildon 
Carr. Macmillan; $2.25. 


Benedetto Croce has been unfortunate in the 
manner of his introduction to the English speak- 
ing people. His books have been translated into 
a jargon that is not only a caricature of his own 
lucid and penetrating style, but that at times 
hardly deserves to be called English at all. His 
translators have limited themselves to his formal 
treatises—to the great works on “Aésthetic,” 
“Logic,” “Economics and Ethics,” or to the 
monographs on Vico, Hegel, Marx—wholly neg- 
lecting the rich storehouse of his critical essays 
and his informal studies of ideas and men. For 
through the columns of his journal, “La Critica,” 
and through his collected and uncollected essays, 
Croce has carried on a ceaseless warfare against 
the dual enemies of his philosophy, the older 
metaphysics and the newer positivism, and against 
the dual enemies of his theory of art and lit- 
erature, the older traditionalism and the newer 
sociology masquerading in the guise of literary 
history. With such weapons he has not only 
transformed Italian thought, but has breathed the 
breath of life into Italian criticism. Few Ameri- 
cans realize this resistless and inspiriting swords- 
manship of one of the greatest protagonists of 
modern thought. 

Nor will this book help them to realize it. It 
is a serious and dignified summary of Croce’s 
philosophy, with special emphasis on one, and 
that the most fruitful, of its many phases—his 
theory of art and history. To say less would 
be ungenerous in the case of a book which is, 
after all, the first of its kind in English. But its 
sober method and rather stodgy style are barriers 
behind which brood Croce’s seminal power, and 
no new conquests will be made by it for what is 





new and fertilizing in Croce’s thought. No 
reader will suspect that he is face to face with a 
thinker who has given the world a vitally new 
concept of art, who has rejuvenated literary 
criticism by giving it a new purpose and meaning, 
who has transformed logic from a formal and 
lifeless thing into a function of thought itself, 
who has given a new interpretation to the old 
idea of truth. and error, and a new meaning to 
the part played by economic activity in human 
life, and who, as his latest and greatest achieve- 
ment, has altered man’s outlook on the past and 
the present by unfolding the eternal contem- 
poraneity of history. “Monks and professors 
cannot write the lives of poets,” said an Italian 
critic; and it would seem as if the President of 
the Aristotelian Society of London is hardly 
the ideal interpreter for this freest of human 
minds—the mind of a man who has held aloof 
from all official position, in order that he might 
express himself on all occasions as seemed to 
him best. 

I remember, some sixteen years ago when Croce 
sent me the first edition of the “Aésthetic” (there 
are now many editions, and translations into 
many languages), how little I suspected the real 
significance of the gift. I had known his his- 
torical work for some time, but knew nothing 
of his speculative interest and power. So it was 
to the historical portion of the book that I turned, 
and it was to this portion that I devoted the whole 
of my review in the “Nation,” the first review of 
the book outside of Italy, so far as I know. I 
shudder to think of the few perfunctory words 
with which I summed up the theoretical portion, 
which I had skimmed through hastily and assumed 
to be merely another machine-made “theory of 
art.” Professor Santayana, to whom I sent the 
book for review in the “Journal of Comparative 
Literature,” which I was then editing, reversed 
the process, but gave an unsympathetic and (may 
I add?) equally blind report of its contents. If 
it took me a year or more to realize the signifi- 
cance of a friend’s work and to become its 
champion—a book which I had at hand and was 
constantly consulting—how can I wonder that 
its message should not strike home to those for 
whom, because of its language, it was closed 
with more than seven seals? The English trans- 
lation a few years later brought it many friends, 
among temperaments as different as Mr. Balfour 
and the author of “Peter Dooley,” but still 
its significnnce is unapprehended by the Eng- 
lish speaking world, where Croce has been obliged 
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te play second fiddle to the striking but relatively 
inferior thought of Bergson. Perhaps this is not 
wholly to be wondered at, for the “A‘sthetic,” 
though the most striking, is the first and least 
mature of Croce’s great philosophical treatises. 
It loses half of its meaning without such commen- 
tary and interpretation as may be found in his 
later and maturer books, such as the “Logic,” 
which is accessible in an English translation, and 
the “Problems of Aesthetics,” the “Critical Con- 
versations,” and the “Theory of History,” which 
are not. 

So the work and personality of Benedetto 
Croce still await an English interpreter. No little 
guidance may be found in this new book, and 
still more in Italian, though there the slight and 
inadequate volume of Prezzolini remains the only 
book covering the whole subject of Croce’s life 
and thought. But the literature regarding him 
has become enormous: articles by the hundred 
in every European tongue indicate the interest 
which he has aroused among philosophers and 
men of letters. Yet what shall we think of 
this ocean of print, which we may search in 
vain for a single volume of creative interpreta- 
tion—a single book of which we may say: “If 
you wish to know what Croce means for the 
modern world, and what is the source of his 
intellectual power, read this”? 


J. E. Sprvcarn. 





Our Enemy Speaks 


Mew tw War. By Andreas Latzko. Translated 
by Adele Seltzer. Boni & Liveright; $1.50. 


The longer the war goes on, the more acute 
becomes the spiritual dilemma which it evokes. 
For if it be regarded as a war to end war, must 
not every mind carry into the coming peace the 
lesson that this horror can never be allowed to 
break loose again? Anything, then, which miti- 
gated the ghastly reality of war would by so 
much relax our vigilance against its recurrence. 
But on the other hand, events require that we 
gird our loins and pursue the war to the end 
without faltering; in order to keep the national 
mind taut for the unfaltering prosecution of the 
war military operations ought to seem not only 
palatab'e but even exhilarating. Hence the uni- 
versal preoccupation with “morale.” Faith and 
delight in war as an effective means for pursuing 
national ends must be maintained in order that 
war may be slain forever as the vilest human 


scourge and pestilence. This is why the liberal 
mind has everywhere taken delight in a book like 
“Under Fire,” which artistically resolves the 
dilemma. The conventional mind will still pre- 
fer “The Glory of the Trenches” to the real- 
ism of Barbusse, even though French soldiers 
testify that “Le Feu” has not inhibited them 
from their dread task. But to those who have 
had to reconcile their hatred of war with their 
determination to engage in it, Barbusse has been 
a salvation. For the ideal attitude is realistically 
to appreciate the horrors, and yet continue to 
believe that the grim work has got to. be done. 

Unfortunately, just as this most artistic and 
valuable reconciliation of the paradox has been 
made, we are presented with a book which makes 
Barbusse look like a Christian Scientist. Here 
is an artistic mind which has collapsed under the 
actual business of war, and painstakingly tells 
us why. The six stories of this volume reveal, 
in a tone of concentrated fury, a mind for which 
modern war is unendurable and unmitigated. 
No ray of extenuation and relief steals into these 
terrible exposures. There is none of that soft 
hope, as in “Under Fire,” of the return to a 
better world. “Men in War” return, for 
instance in the story “Home Again,” only to kill. 
Mutilated men, men in agony, the horror of 
bloodstained insanity—this, to the Austrian officer 
Andreas Latzko, is the sum of war. Behind the 
scenes, as in the story of “The Victor,” the gen- 
eral whom war has picked from obscurity and 
deluged with power and riches, lie those manip- 
ulators whose greed of life has been fed by the 
war, and to whom the greatest affront is the 
word “peace.” Nowhere does Latzko see a 
shred of rationality or justification to this busi- 
ness in which the world has engaged itself. 

The heart of the book is the story “Baptism 
of Fire,” which follows in torturing detail the 
thoughts and feelings of an Austrian captain as 
he leads his men under fire against the Italians. 
Advancing to the attack, his body is saturated 
with sympathy for his men as victims; his con- 
sciousness retains all its memories of the peaceful 
background of their lives; he sees them as harm- 
less humans in whose murder he is assisting. Even 
the dead enemy arouses in him a “tangled web 
of memories.” “Two trips on a vacation in Italy 
drove an army of sorrowing figures through his 
mind.” He can do nothing, in his agonized 
impotence, but turn over the command to a young 
lieutenant who has thirsted for this advance on 
the enemy and who robustly handles his men as 
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military material. And as they are mortally 
wounded together the captain’s last thought is 
of exultation that this creature of war is him- 
self at last suffering. 

It is of course easy to dismiss such a book as 
the product of a constitutional psychopathic con- 
dition, or at least of shattered nerves. Marsch- 
ner is certainly no typical officer. Most officers 
are neither neurotic nor of the type which learns 
to think of its men as replaceable wastage, of the 
enemy as a mechanical target or as a swarm of 
noxious rodents, of wounds and agony as so much 
routine for the doctors and nurses. Yet is it nec- 
essarily neurotic to retain this full consciousness 
of soldiers as suffering, sensing human lives side 
by side with the activity of sending them into 
battle? The ordinary man is able to suspend, 
when he thinks or acts in combat, all his usual 
concepts, memories, and desires for life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. Otherwise war 
would be impossible. What makes this book so 
unprecedentedly grisly is that the author insists 
on seeing the war not in terms of itself, but in 
terms of ordinary kindly human life. 

The stories of “Men in War” are composed 
with sufficient skill to give one the disquieting 
thought that they may not be the work of a con- 
stitutional psychopath, but of the artistic temper- 
ament. If so, then we have to conclude that 
modern war, seen through the artistic tempera- 
ment of a Hungarian like Latzko, loses all con- 
tact with human sanity. If there were many 
more Austrian officers like this one, Austrian 
morale would collapse. Is it possible that part 
of the demoralization reported there is due 
to temperamental reactions such as are pictured 
in this book? Then the lesson for the nation 
which wishes to keep up militaristic morale is 
not to let the artistic temperament get anywhere 
near the trenches. A man who reports the expe- 
rience of war as lying without the pale of human 
sanity is infinitely more dangerous than any con- 
scientious objector. It is not for the sake of the 
artist’s sensitiveness that he should be exempted 
from all war service; it is for the sake of military 
morale. If this book means anything, it means 
that militarism should weed out its Marschners 
and coerce them back to the ivory towers of their 
art, to the egoism of their own spiritual and 
moral integrity. For if this is the way the artist 
sees war, his apathy is something the shrewd mil- 
itarist will fairly beg for. 


RANDOLPH Bourne. 


The “Sage and Serious” Poet 


EpMUND Spenser: A CriticaL Stupy. By Herbert 
Ellsworth Cory. University of California Pub- 
lications in Modern Philology; $3.50. 


For the past ten years and more scholars have 
been unusually occupied with the study of Spenser. 
In America, Long, Greenlaw, and Padelford, to 
mention only the most active, have examined 
various aspects of his poetry ; in England, scholars 
like Miss Winstanley have shared in the work. 
There was need of an attempt to reinterpret Spen- 
ser in the light of their investigations. And for this 
attempt Professor Cory is in many.ways especially 
well qualified. He is not a newcomer in the field, 
and his previous studies have revealed a tendency 
to view Spenser’s achievement in its larger rather 
than its special aspects. Moreover, one peril of 
the present undertaking was eclecticism, and from 
this he is saved by the possession of a theory of 
his own, a conception of Spenser’s development 
from the “Shepherd’s Calendar” to the cantos on 
“Mutability” which completely dominates his use 
of particular contributions. As a result, though 
we are kept in touch with what other scholars 
have done, we are never diverted from the main 
purpose of his study, the presentation of the poet 
in a new light. 

We should not be diverted, that is, if Pro- 
fessor Cory kept to his Spenser. But he does not. 
He also has a theory of criticism, in which he is 
almost as much interested as he is in his avowed 
subject, and which is constantly intruding into his 
study of Spenser. The preface hints at the reason. 
“Already the academic student of literatures 
ancient or modern,” he writes, “is the object of 
the gentle contempt of his more robust col- 
leagues.” He is not content, like most of us 
who teach literature, to acknowledge the fact 
privately, turn it to such mental profit as he can, 
and go on with his business as if the joke were 
too old to be worth bothering about—which it is. 
Perhaps his more robust colleagues at Berkeley 
are more robust and sarcastic than the average. 
If so, they will henceforward have to hurl their 
sarcasms at others than him, for he has collected 
a critical armory from all the modern movements 
and sciences—the labor movement, feminism, im- 
perialism, ethnology, heredity, psychopathology, 
the empirical study of ethical values, and so on. 
He does not overtly use all that he retails in the 
preface, but he uses enough to remind one at 
times of David in the armor of Saul and to set 


one thinking that a literary critic had best keep 
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to his sling, as David eventually did. If one 
cannot endure the taunts of Goliath of Gath, the 
proper retort is still a smooth stone from the 
brook. All this display of method seems par- 
ticularly inappropriate to the interpretation of 
Spenser, whose own respect for learning appeared 
so unobtrusively. This too modern method, 
moreover, sometimes leads to an over-emphatic 
style. To say of the lines which conclude Book 
VI of the “Faery Queen” that they “hiss with 
the dry sneer of despair” is surely to lay on style 
with a trowel. Critics may disagree about the 
moods of Spenser, yet even Professor Cory would 
probably admit that the phrase was excessive. 
Let us hope that on reflection he would also 
renounce the adjective “purblind,” which he 
bestows rather too easily on those who disagree 
with his estimate of the “supreme poet.” 

However, the value of this study is not depend- 
ent upon method or style. What the reader 
brings away from it is a new conception of 
Spenser, a conception which, even when it is not 
wholly plausible, is always provocative. For 
what we have here is no “discovery,” to be 
accepted or rejected on specific evidence and filed 
as a fact or a mare’s nest, but an interpretation, 
suggestive of many possibilities. That is the 
advantage of trying to see a poet as a whole, with 
one’s Own eyes: one may exaggerate the signifi- 
cance of this or that trait, but one’s portrait of 
him is likely to help others to see him more 
clearly. 

Professor Cory’s point of view is avowedly that 
of Dowden’s essay on “Spenser, the Poet and 
Teacher.” He holds, as Dowden did, that to see 
nothing in Spenser except the poetry of romantic 
delightsomeness is to misunderstand him fatally. 
He believes that Spenser is essentially what 
Milton called him, in the much hackneyed phrase. 
“sage and serious.” From one opinion or the 
other all fundamental criticism of the poet must 
start, and Professor Cory takes his stand by 
Milton. Of course there is danger in stating 
the issue too simply. The question is not merely 
whether the poet of the “Faery Queen” was in 
earnest about his teaching. Some have maintained 
that his teaching was a pure convention imposed 
upon him by the standards of his day, which 
demanded that an epic should be edifying, 
although the majority of commentators have 
agreed that Spenser’s declaration of purpose was 
sincere. Yet most of the latter would still main- 
tain that what has made his poetry last is not 


moral flavor but sheer romantic charm, the 
delightsomeness which has always won him fol- 
lowers, generation after generation. And that 
view merits something more than mere denuncja- 
tion. To insist that Spenser, like Dante, is a 
“supreme poet” is only to make the disagreement 
harder to compose; for about a supreme poet, 
at this late day, there is not likely to be much 
chance for misunderstanding. No, Spenser will 
not be accepted for a supreme poet, nor his moral 
value considered the equivalent of the really great 
moralist’s. Perhaps the question resolves itself 
into one of taste, and is therefore not to be 
argued. If so, the hedonists might be met with 
their own weapons; for surely, to fail to perceive 
that Spenser’s greatest work has a tone of moral 
dignity and sweetness which is quite as delightful 
to those who care for these qualities as its merely 
sensuous charm, is to convict oneself of defective 
sensibilities. 

Proceeding from this fundamental conception 
of Spenser—that he is a man of sincere moral 
earnestness—Professor Cory endeavors to .trace 
the line of his natural development. We have 
had studies in Spenser’s art and in his philosophic 
idealism, his religion; yet heretofore nobody has 
conceived of following his moral and emotional 
experiences down the line of his successive poems. 
I have not space for a full survey of all the 
results, and a summary is never quite fair; but 
fair or not, the gist of it may, I think, be given 
in a sentence: the poet’s career proceeds from an 
ardent youthful hope of being the prophet of his 
country’s true greatness, through disillusion and 
bitterness as he sees his counsels ignored, to a final 
mood of reconciliation with the world, which is 
not the ignoble peace of philosophic retirement 
but a casting forward into eternity. The crucial 
point of this is the conception of Spenser as a 
prophet. Every reader of his poetry has noted the 
occasional moods of dejection or discontent, and 
these have commonly been laid to the disappoint- 
ments of his material career. Professor Cory 
sees otherwise. According to him, these disap- 
pointments, though real enough, were only sec- 
ondary; the main cause of Spenser’s heartache 
was the failure in his larger hopes. He had 
begun his “Faery Queen” as an “epic of the 
future,” a promulgation of the spiritual condi- 
tions under which his country might thrive. He 
had centred his hopes for the realization of 
these in his patron Leicester, who was to marry 
the Queen (as Arthur was to be united with 
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Gloriana) and settle the kingdom firmly on the 
true bases of national greatness. But Leicester 
died before the first three books were finished, 
and his death took the heart out of the poet’s 
enterprise. The discouragement was completed 
by the course of the nation’s life, as it became 
clear that the governing classes cared nothing 
for the ideals on which the poem was grounded. 
From the disillusion of this experience, which 
may be traced in the aimlessness and sense of 
futility of the later books, the poet was to recover 
only in his final years. 4 

To discuss the validity of this thesis without 
following the critic into detail would be ungener- 
ous. It is argued with sincere conviction, and 
if at times the evidence seems rather frail for the 
conclusions, ene need only reflect that, after all, 
the benefit of studies such as this does not neces- 
sarily lie in conclusiveness. Professor Cory has 
suggested more than a merely interesting view. 


R. E. Nei Dopce. 








May Sinclair, Sentimentalist 





Tue Tree or Heaven. By May Sinclair. Mac- 
millan; $1.60. 


If only “The Tree of Heaven” were not so 
subtly and so well constructed. The author has 
thoroughly documented the history of, the Har- 
rison family from the youth of its men children 
until, as men, they fall in the great war. It is 
a family which lives in the “ruinous adoration” 
of a mother’s eyes. The children, beautiful in 
body, and fine of mind, are painted against a 
background of desiccated lives—a grandmother 
and three spinster aunts full of the subtle antago- 
nisms of old women for the unsuccessful of their 
sex, one drunkard uncle and one uncle mismated. 
Those waste people are painted in early in the 
children’s lives, at the height of their adolescence, 


and as survivors of the three sons—Michael, 


Nicky, and John—who have been sucked into the 
war. Here you have part of the book’s conscious 
irony. 

Then there is the approach of war down the 
years upon the unconscious members of the Har- 
rison family. Michael’s resistance to war is 
forecast in his humanism and libertarianism: he 
is ardently for Irish freedom at the age of thir- 
teen. Nicky by the predisposing hand of the 
author is made to invent a “forteresse mobile,” 
a sort of forerunner of the tank. Frances, the 





mother, is shown in sublime upper-class satisfac- 
tion informing herself of the affairs of the nation 
by skimming the columns of the “Times,” only 
to have those affairs thrust themselves violently 
into her life and her children’s lives. 

Even the author’s great “reality”—that immi- 
nent death and transfiguration her young men 
write about and face in battle—is forecast in the 
middle third of her book, called “Vortex.” Here 
the children of the Harrison family are engaged 
in various adventures: Dorothy in intellectualist 
feminism, Michael in futurist art, Nicky in scien- 
tific invention and sex. And each of the 
adventures is made to seem pale in retrospect 
from the overwhelming tide of war. f 

If only the book were not so well constructed. 
For it is full of strange beauties of insight into a 
mother’s feelings, the sheer and naked thoughts 
of children, the pervasive consciousness that 


.makes a family, the awesome mysteries of young 


girlhood. There are scenes whose haunting beauty 
lies not in any phrase but in the simplicity with 
which human beings are observed. There is a 
chapter of Nicky and his cat Jerry, of the yellow 
eyes—‘‘the soul of Nicky is in that cat”—which 
has the best of childhood in it, as has Nicky’s 
earache and the smile he made carefully so it 
would not hurt him. There is the Veronica of 
honey-colored hair, “a little, slender girl in a 
straight white frock,” who sees ghosts like Ferdie, 
her mother’s lover. There are even descriptions 
of crowds that seem by some nearly orgiastic ebb 
and flow of words to represent motion. ‘There 
is the pageantry and exaltation ot a suffrage pro- 
cession seen through the eyes of Veronica, who 
did not know she had been chosen to lead because 
of her youth and “her processional, hieratic 
beauty.” Spots there are of foreseeing and retro- 
spection which would have been richer if Miss 
Sinclair hadn’t been afraid of writing imagism 
like Miss Richardson’s, author of that important 
trilogy “Backwater.” Miss Sinclair hasn’t been 
so afraid as some writers of upper-class bias of 
her own and other people’s unbidden thoughts. 
And so the book, written in a fine feminine hand, 
is full of subtle and truthfully observed impres- 
sions. 

But it is too inexorably harnessed to what Miss 
Sinclair has made her people in their unprophetic 
amaze call “Armageddon.” She might have 
rested on the Harrison family as she saw it, with 
the stray thoughts of Frances, the unfolding of 
Michael and Nicky and the cousin Veronica, the 
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art world and the other worlds of turmoil that 
make their way into the circle. But she has 
rested her book upon an apex of war. So doing, 
she challenges a criticism of her understanding of 
war. So doing, she has romanticized Nicky 
because partly he was to do the right thing in 
that war; while Michael, the poet, who at times 
seems to represent her heart’s desire, she has been 
tenderly charitable to—and has cruelly misrepre- 
sented and misunderstood. Miss Sinclair’s atti- 
tude toward war has vitiated her attitude toward 
Michael, as toward art. She has an incredibly 
mean and cheap sneer at Michael, poet and 
resister of war: “After all, the Germans had been 
held back from Paris. As Stephen pointed out 
to him, the Battle of the Marne had saved 
Michael. In magnificent defiance of the enemy, 
the ‘New Poems’ of Michael Harrison, with 
illustrations by Austin Mitchell, were announced 
as forthcoming in October.” She is cheap again 
when Lawrence Stephen, a figure she intended to 
be of artistic potence and freedom, is as it were 
converted to war and is made to say: “My 
grandmother was a hard Ulster woman and I 
hated her. But I wouldn’t be a thorn in my 
grandmother’s side if the old lady was assaulted 
by a brutal voluptuary, and I saw her down and 
fighting for her honor.” Her use of the upper- 
class slang, “funk,” which means not doing things 
in an upper-class way, failing from the upper- 
class point of view, is just a little facile. 

If the “reality” of war is as her men and 
women see it, it is a very partial reality. Michael 
after his conversion to war dismisses a French- 
man, who can be none other than Henri Barbusse, 
with: “It’s a sort of literary ‘frightfulness.’” 
One questions Miss Sinclair’s taste in dismissing 
Barbusse through the pen of her exalted young 
man. There is no less reality in Barbusse, who 
still fought, though without exaltations and great 
mystic “realities.” Barbusse’s realities were the 
stinks and horrors of war mixed with its humani- 
ties, on the one hand, and on the other, the deep 
realization that the roots of war are in social and 
economic inequality. Of this sort of reality Miss 
Sinclair seems to have taken cognizance in only 
one sentence of her book. It was when Michael 
saw “that the strength of the Allies was in exact 
proportion to the strength and enlightenment of 
their democracies.” For the rest, it is to be 
feared that Barbusse might find “The Tree of 
Heaven” just a little naive and perhaps senti- 


mental. Hersert J. SELIGMANN. 


BRIEFs ON NEW BOOKS 


Tue Vircin IsLanps oF THE UNITED 
States or America. By Luther K. 
Zabriskie. Putnam; $4. 

The former Consul at St. Thomas devotes 
this volume of 339 pages to a semipopular 
description of our latest territorial acquisition. 
Three of the 35 chapters in which the book is 
divided serve for a historical introduction. Then 
he follows with a geographical description of 
each of the three important islands. Their com- 
merce, their banking facilities, their products, and 
their occupations complete two thirds of the 
work. Three short chapters deal with general 
social conditions. The remaining fourth of the 
book treats of recent events, and of the story of 
the transfer to the United States. The narrative 
is largely made up of quotations from contem- 
porary documents. In contrast with other works 
dealing with these islands, particularly the recent 
volume of Westergaard, the present work is 
much lighter in character and aims to be more 
general in its description. It is obviously a work 
of love on the part of the author, and it will 
warrant careful attention on the part of the 
curious reader. 


Tue Lancuace or Cotor. 
iesh. Dodd, Mead; $1.50. 


This book is modeled upon an old pattern— 
a pattern useful to the preparation of themes in 
college or papers at Women’s Clubs. It covers 
much ground, and at no point digs deep. Yet 
fair as is this description of the type, it is not 
fair to the merit with which the pattern is fol- 
lowed in this specific book. For the casual reader 
desirous of having something about “Color” on 
the shelves of his library, will find “The Lan- 
guage of Color” suitable to his needs. In its 
four divisions it covers the mythology, the histor- 
ical and emotional associations of color, the sym- 
bolisms of the several colors, and the scientific 
facts of color, particularly the psychological 
facts, which are well considered in the light of 
modern experiments on color preferences. Even 
the zsthetics of color is discussed. These inter- 
ests may not clash; but they are more or less 
differentiated, and their nearly parallel treat- 
ment gives the false implication that the data and 
opinions are of comparable importance and stand 
on comparable evidence. An author with greater 
insight than the present is demanded for a 
book of real perspicacity and clarity. Yet this 
criticism is perhaps itself open to the criti- 
cism that it is not just to judge a book for not 
accomplishing what it does not attempt. For a 
rapid survey of the field the volume has its uses; 
it opens invitingly the door to the house of color. 


By M. Luck- 
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FURNITURE OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
Frances Clarey Morse. Macmillan; $6. 
Twenty years ago our country was overrun by 

a cult of the old. The “old-fashioned” and the 
“new-fangled” were locked in a death grip, and 
in matters esthetic the former seemed about to 
triumph. Old furniture, dusty pewter, and even 
fishing-nets as ceiling decorations were in vogue. 
The “old for old’s sake” was a watchword. It 
was the open season for “the quaint.” “Junk 
and Dust, Junk and Dust,” sang Gelett Burgess 
in a waspish mood as he attacked the affected 
connoisseurship of the time, which bade fair to 
strangle the impulse toward a rational zsthetic 
attitude. But much furniture has come out of 
Michigan since then. It is through the circula- 
tion of such books as “Furniture of the Olden 
Time” that we are being brought to see the 
trend of our national taste. Once we were free 
of the mid-Victorian incubus, the return to the 
Colonial type of furniture was more than mere 
sentiment. Indeed, had our Colonial period been 
from 1400 to 1600 instead of two centuries later, 
it is inevitable that our preferences today would 
have been the same. We should not now rave 
over Henry IV or Henry VIII pieces or other 
Gothic work, for the simple reason that the Anne- 
Georgian period saw the development of the best 
forms and the finest furniture craftsmanship all 
over Europe. This perhaps is more a matter of 
evolution than art, but its realization is extremely 
important to a young nation of our industrial 
tendencies. Miss Morse deals with furniture 
actually in America and much of it American 
made. The various pieces—chairs, settees,.and 
so on—are grouped in separate chapters, a process 
slightly cumbersome, but no better system has so 
far been evolved. The illustrations, though 
small, are excellently chosen and reproduced, and 
the book contains two welcome chapters on 
musical instruments and staircases. 


By 


Ninety-Six Hours’ Leave. 

McKenna. Doran; $1.35. 

Any author who can write so fine and discern- 
ing a study of the change in English life from 
the old world of peace to the new war world of 
today as “Sonia” was, can lay legitimate claim to 
a holiday. Mr. McKenna frankly takes his holi- 
day in this gay little story of three British offi- 
cers on four days’ leave. One’s first temptation 
is to regard the book more as an expression of 
happy versatility than as an intrinsically inter- 
esting example in the genre of high-spirited good 
humor. This is the unfortunate penalty one 


By Stephen 


often pays for writing an excellent serious novel ; 
but “Ninety-Six Hours’ Leave” is an amusing 
bit, and Mr. McKenna could venture to be its 
sponsor quite on its own merits. 


It is a non- 





sensical fable about assuming a disguise for fun 
and the absurd contretemps which result. Inter- 
est in the mood and temper in which it was writ- 
ten persists after the book has accomplished its 
avowed purpose of entertaining. One wonders 
if German officers on leave have as light-hearted 
atime. For it is one of the most enduring traits 
of the British temperament not to take even a 
world cataclysm too seriously—it is something 
to be endured, to be “seen through,” and to be 
laughed at as a great joke. Mr. McKenna con- 
vinces you that the type of old civilization which, 
even when it faces the greatest crisis of its his- 
tory, is not grim about it—that such a civilization 
will defeat Germany by its enduring jest. 


Two SUMMERS IN THE Ice WILDs OF 

EASTERN KarRAKOoRAM. By Fannie Bullock 

Workman and William Hunter Workman. 

Dutton; $8. 

Eight summers’ explorations in the remotest 
fastnesses of the Karakorams from 1898 to 1912 
create the background of knowledge and ex- 
perience for this account of the greatest achieve- 
ments of these noted Himalayists; to wit, the 
exploration of 1900 square miles of mountain 
and glacier. The crowning accomplishment was 
the exploration and mapping of the great Siachen 
or Rose Glacier, the longest non-polar ice mass 
in the world, forty-six miles in length, and 
ranging in altitude from 12,000 to 18,705 feet. . 
The task was an arduous one, not devoid of ° 
danger from mud flows, crevasses, and ava- 
lanches, to say nothing of an earthquake which 
crumbled the cliffs and filled the air with dust 
for days. Long familiarity on the part of the 
authors with these dangers of mountain-climbing 
and ice work has robbed this book of the fresh- 
ness and novelty of new adventure, although 
there is enough material therein for repeated 
thrills. Instead of receiving stimulus from an 
exhilarating tale of achievement the reader is 
wearied by acidulous replies to critics of, and 
comment upon, previous accounts of the authors’ 
mountain experiences. He is even more pained 
by the strident assertion and repeated, emphasis 
on the part of the feminine author of her share in 
the enterprise. One finds himself unconsciously 
looking for the legend “Votes for Women” 
printed large across the excellently elaborated 
map of the Rose Glacier. However, this quality 
is doubtless useful in conquering mountains, 
physical as well as political and social, and the 
work as a scientific treatise on glaciers and the 
topography of the eastern Karakoram has a 
large, permanent value. The 141 photogravures 
are superb portrayals of mountain scenery at the 
top of the world, many of them novel and in- 
structive pictures of the glacial ice in action. 
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A Cycie or Sonnets. By Edith Willis - 
oe James T. White & Co., New York; 
$1.25. 

Sonnets, and Other Lyrics. By Rob- 

ert Silliman Hillyer. Harvard University 

Press; 75 cts. 

The vogue of free verse has accomplished this 
—that we can no longer be deceived by mere 
pageantry of words held together by the conven- 
tional meters. The appeal of real poetry in such 
meters however has not been lessened. Miss 
Linn’s vocabulary contains such words as “som- 
nolent,” “opalescence,” “incarnadined, ” “limned,” 
“bedight,” “chalice,” “minarets,” “cerulean,” 
“pleached,” “gnomon,” “solstice,” “estival,” 
“florescence.” Behind this rich flow of words 
there is seldom to be found an idea justifying the 
existence of the sonnets. In spite of some very 
pretty and worth while poems, the volume gives 
the impression, furthermore, that Miss Linn has 
not derived her inspiration from reality. On two 
occasions the sonnet on the left page tells of the 
impermanence of her love, while that on the 
right insists that she will love on eternally. 

Mr. Hillyer’s sonnets, on the other hand, are 
vitalized by consistent, well expressed ideas and 
are additional evidence that the sonnet can be 
used with signal success in the face of the re- 
valuing of poetical standards going on today. 
The best of his poems are intimate, real, satisfy- 
ing. Some are mere Elizabethan imitations, but 
these are in the minority; the others show an 
individual expression which promises much. Mr. 
Hillyer understands well what can be done and 
what cannot be done in a sonnet. The other 
pieces are both good and bad; sometimes he has 
caught the lyric quality of the best American 
poetry. Taken as a whole the book is a readable 
addition to our poetry, and heralds a welcome 
addition to our poets. 


Tue PsycHoLocy oF THE Future. By 
Emile Boirac. Translated and edited by 
W. de Kerlor. Stokes; $2.50. 


A recent view, supported by the evidence of 
an increasing number of books like the present, 
sets forth that in matters substantiated by clear 
scientific evidence we believe with strong reason- 
able confidence; but in those of which we have 
only inexpert or uncertain knowledge, like poli- 
tics and psychical research, we have absolute, 
unshakable convictions. For these, like instincts, 
speak with the authentic voice of an older nature. 
M. Boirac should have called his work “The 
Psychology of the Past.” His voice sounds like 
that of a primitive man proving his modernity 
by speaking through a telephone. The book is 
one of the many contemporary attempts to revive 
occult mysticism by conscripting some of the 
products of scientific observation—like trance, 


dual personality, hypnosis—or by forcing analo- 
gies with X rays and wireless telegraphy. But 
the oil and water will not mix; it is the old story 
of telepathy and clairvoyance and psychic healing 
and messages from the beyond. It is just a change 
of costume, old folk superstition in the dress 
of Greck words, and a pretentious logical ges- 
ture in imitation of the wand of science. Whether 
one finds this sort of thing amusing or pathetic 
depends upon one’s mood: one can be either like 
Puck contemplating the folly of mortals, or like 
Carlyle in despair over the ineducability of nine- 
teenth-century minds. Books of this kind cre- 
ate a luminous fog in which the unwary see, as 
in a halo, the reflection of their own limitations. 
Reputable publishers should have some con- 
science about extending their pernicious influ- 
ence by translation. Absurdity vies with absurd- 
ity on every page, and pretense is added to pre- 
tense, from the jacket, which announces that the 
human body “radiates a powerful magnetic 
energy,” to the last page, which gives up a “cryp- 
topsychic” interpretation of the universe. 


A Year or Costa Rican Natura His- 
Tory. By A. S. and P. P. Calvert. Mac- 
millan; $3. 

Barriers of language and culture have long 
separated us from our sister republics to the 
south, and even the recently greatly improved 
facilities for transportation as a result of the 
growth of the banana trade have not turned 
any considerable tide of tourist travel to the trop- 
ical shores of the Central American republics. 
Indeed, if one is looking for the luxuries of travel 
in the tropics, he will find little to entice him in 
Professor and Mrs. Calvert’s narrative of their 
year of: varied experiences in the upland cities 
and forests of Costa Rica. 

Dragon flies were the quest. It took the 
explorers into the banana plantations, the low- 
land jungles, and upland forests, by canyon 
streams, by morass and mountain lake. The book 
is an entomological diary of daily jungle adven- 
tures, of successful stalks on mosquito hawks 
and water bears, of the joys over quarry taken 
and the disappointments over big bugs that 
escaped. In fact, the general reader is often lost 
in the multitudinous details of entomological lore 
which tire and do not illuminate. A topical 
treatment with well-developed examples and an 
omission of minor, oft-repeated details would 
have made a more readable work. But the 
book contains valuable information, not only for 
the prospective traveler in Costa Rica, but also 
for anyone going for scientific exploration into 
the American tropics. It gives a sympathetic 
and reliable picture of present-day village and 
country life in Costa Rica. 
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Huco Grortius: the Father of the Modern 
Science of International Law. By Hamilton 
Vreeland, Jr. Oxford University Press; $2. 


Grotius was born at seven o’clock in the even- 
ing, and died “exactly at midnight.” His “vital 
organs were sealed in a copper casket and buried 
in the Cathedral of Rostock, to the left of the 
choir.” These and many other facts can be 
learned from this short biography. For the book 
is narrowly biographical, containing no discus- 
sion of the Grotian legal philosophy nor of its 
contribution to European thought. True, one 
of the twelve chapters is called “The ‘De Jure 
Predz’” and another “The ‘De Jure Belli ac 
Pacis’”’; but both chapters do little more than 
describe the circumstances under which the books 
were written, briefly state their contents, and 
inform us that they are masterpieces. Earlier 
writers are mentioned only to exonerate Grotius 
of plagiarism. It is perhaps fortunate that the 
writer so restricted himself. When he translates 
“jus” as both “law” and “right” in the same 
sentence, we cannot help suspecting that he does 
not know that the confusion of these two words 
is fundamentally characteristic of Grotius and all 
his followers. Mr. Vreeland, in all the lauda- 
tion of his hero pro tem, never hints at the great 
Hollander’s chief service to the world—his rest- 
ing law on a basis other than theology. if Mr. 
Vreeland does not know these things, it is bet- 
ter that he content himself as he has, recount- 
ing the miscellaneous historical details which 
make up the volume. He loves all facts impar- 
tially, the small and irrelevant as much as the 
great and significant. He loves them as facts. An 
oasis in this desert might have been Grotius’s es- 
cape from prison in a trunk; but Mr. Vreeland 
was on the lookout and carefully prefaced the 
story with a statement of how it turned out. He 
would probably be shocked at the thought of a 
historian consciously trying to prevent his work 
from being dull. 


Over Here. By Hector MacQuarrie 

pincott; $1.35. 

This is frankly a book of gossipy impressions 
by a young Lieutenant of the Royal Field Arrtil- 
lery, sent to this country as inspector of produc- 
tion for the British Government, after being 
invalided from Ypres. Now most books of gossip 
seem impertinences in war time. But it would 
be an exceedingly finicky and humorless person 
who did not find “Over Here” a delightful three 
hours’ excursion. Lieutenant MacQuarrie does 
not pretend to be writing a literary masterpiece, 
and as he hopes his book will be read at home— 
that is, in England—as much as in the country 
where he has been so observing and gracious a 
guest, he can afford to be franker in his criticisms. 
He discovers the ethnology of a big steel town, 


Lip- 


7 


the money-spending possibilities of Atlantic City, 
the privileged position of American wives, the 
“chicken,” the cocktail and the mint julep, the 
country club, and the human side of that Euro- 
pean myth “the American business man.” It is 
all very gay and amusing. And the temper of 
it is almost a rebuke to some of our excesses. 
“TI don’t believe either, and no one I knew in 
France during my year there believed, that the 
Boche were always dirty in their tricks, though 
I will admit that they show up badly as sports- 
men. I dislike intensely this savage hate 
propaganda that is being affected here [in the 
United States]. It is stupid, useless, and danger- 
ous. Didn’t some philosopher say that if he 
wanted to punish a man he would teach him how 
to hate? I always feel that in the same 
way you hide love from the rest of the world be- 
cause you are proud of it, so you hide hate because 
you are ashamed of it.” ‘There speaks the true 
sportsman. We like Lieutenant MacQuarrie all 
the better for this directness. But from the time 
he learned to accommodate himself to the public 
horrors of our sleeping cars we liked him any- 
way. The spirit of Anglo-American codperation 
is stronger for his having come here. 


FORECASTING THE YIELD AND THE PRICE 
or Corton. By Henry Ludwell Moore. 
Macmillan; $2.50. 

The mark of a real science is said to be the 
power of prediction, the power to forecast the 
future. Given certain conditions, certain results 
must follow. But in the social sciences—like 
economics, sociology, and history—the human 
equation enters and must be reckoned with; and 
while it is doubtless. ultimately true that all 
human actions are the result of definitely related 
forces, it is also true that these forces and their 
relations are so complex and elusive that they 
have, thus far at least, escaped our grasp. This 
is especially true in the field of economics, al- 
though some advance has been made by the use 
of statistics and mathematical methods. The 
present essay on the yield and the price of cotton 
is a scholarly attempt to obtain a method by 
which accurate prediction may be possible. Math- 
ematical methods of probability are used to reduce 
to system the extraction of truth contained in 
official statistics and to compute with relative 
exactitude the influence of various factors. An 
informing chapter on the mathematics of correla- 
tion describes clearly the method used. Two 
chapters are devoted to a critical examination of 
the methods and results of the Department of 
Agriculture as to the yield and value per acre 
and of the current reports of the Weather 
Bureau as to rainfall and temperature. A better 
method of correlation is substituted for the offi- 
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cial one, and the conclusion seems to be worked 
out that given certain conditions, a certain yield 
can be forecast. The same method is then 
carried over into the field of demand. Here 
however the result is not so conclusive, because 
when the supply of cotton varies, it is necessary 
that the demand for other articles remain the 
same if the demand for cotton is to be forecast 
accurately. Changes in style—the human equa- 
tion—enter into the problem. Who could have 
forecast, for example, the slump in the bicycle 
industry? Again, a court goes into mourning 
and there is an unpredictable demand for black 
goods. The demand for cotton goods may be 
more stable than that for most goods, but the 
effect of high prices on consumption is a very 
difficult problem to solve correctly. Many econo- 
mists question the value of mathematical state- 
ments except as illustrating previously ascertained 
truth. The trouble lies in the fact that the con- 
clusion is wrapped up in the mathematical pre- 
mise. Professor Moore has however made in 
this study a distinct and interesting contribution 
to economic literature. 


SoutH-Eastern Europe: The Main Prob- 
lem of the Present World Struggle. By 
Vladislav R. Savic. Revell; $1.50. 


It is altogether likely that the most difficult 
task that will fall to the negotiators of the com- 
ing peace will be the solution of the Balkan prob- 
lem. Statesmen, diplomats, and warriors have 
vainly sought such a settlement through the cen- 
turies; one of the most colossal blunders of the 
past hundred years—the revision of the treaty 
of San Stefano at Berlin in 1875—was commit- 
ted in the course of the search. Two or three 
main requirements of the situation are obvious 
to all fair-minded people. The Turk as a ruler 
shoyld be finally and completely expelled from 
Europe. The just claims of Greece should be 
recognized. Most important of all, the whole 
vast stretch of territory from the Drave and the 
Isonzo to the Bosphorus and the A®gean should 
be laid out in a new group of states based funda- 
mentally upon the principle of nationality. One 
of the most important of these new, truly national 
states would, under any arrangement, be that of 
the Jugoslavs, or Southern Slavs, composed of 
the Serbs, the Croats, and the Slovenes; and in 
Savic’s “South-Eastern Europe” are presented in 
vivid fashion the arguments for this particular 
part of the general readjustment. The author 
is a native Serb who has been head of the press 
bureau in the foreign office at Belgrade, and also 
a correspondent of various English and other 
foreign newspapers. He writes good journalistic 
English and shows a considerable acquaintance 
with modern European history and politics. The 


reader must occasionally make allowance for 
an excess of enthusiasm. Yet on the whole the 
tone is restrained and the argument unassailable. 

How the Jugoslavs came to be in the Balkans, 
the incongruity of their exposed international 
position with their pacific character, the wrongs 
which they have suffered from Austria-Hungary, 
the role of Servia in the Balkan wars and in the 
present conflict, the aspirations and rights of the 
South Slav peoples, the reasons why Americans 
should be interested in seeing justice done in 
Southeastern Europe: these are the matters to 
which space is chiefly given. The South Slav 
state which Mr. Savic conceives would in- 
clude, besides Servia and Montenegro, Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, Carniola, Goritzia, half of 
Istria, all of the Dalmatian coast, and other 
pieces of land, aggregating one hundred thou- 
sand square miles and having a population of 
about fourteen millions. To create such a state 
would mean, of course, to unite certain Balkan 
states that hitherto have been independent, to 
dismember Hungary, and to attach the coastal 
territories for which Italy is actively reaching 
out in the present conflict. Assuming the defeat 
of the Teutonic powers, the chief difficulty is 
likely to arise from the clash of interests with 
the Italians. Mr. Savic presents fairly the Ital- 
ian claims and then produces strong armument 
to show that they should not be allowed to stand 
as against the superior rights of the Jugoslavs. 
Italian expansionists have an unanswerable case 
in the Trentino, and a fairly good one in Trieste. 
But the Dalmatian coasts southward to Albania 
(which Mr. Savic would leave autonomous) are 
ethnically and in other ways far more Slavic than 
Italian. It is to be hoped that the Italian de- 
mands in this quarter will not be pressed, for 
the result could hardly fail to be discord and 
misfortune all round. To fulfill the legitimate 
aspirations of a long divided and oppressed peo- 
ple, thereby contributing to the future stability 
of the Southeast, and to set up the very sort of 
barrier to Teutonic imperialistic advance south- 
eastward which the Berlin and Vienna govern- 
ments in 1914 proposed to avert—these the 
author convincingly puts forward as the great 
reasons why “Jugoslavia” should, at the restora- 
tion of peace, be allowed at last to become a 
reality. 


On THE HEADWATERS OF Peace River. 
By Paul Leland Haworth. Scribner; $4. 


We owe most of the good books of backwoods 
travel to men who are lured into the wilds by the 
spirit of adventure rather than stern necessity. 
If Daniel Boone had been a writer, there would 
have remained comparatively few opportunities 
for men like Ernest Thompson Seton, Stewart 
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Edward White, and Paul Leland Haworth to 
distinguish themselves. But the earlier woods- 
‘men had neither the leisure nor the ability to 
chronicle more than the barest outlines of their 
achievements. Mr. Haworth possesses in a 
marked degree the faculty of seeing in retrospect 
the picturesque features of an expedition. With 
a guide who had been part way he peretrated 
into the upper reaches of the Peace Rives basin 
and explored some hitherto unvisited coun: 
While the trip involved some hardships an“ re- 
quired considerable skill in woodcraft, it did not 
present any extraordinary danger. The adven- 
tures were chiefly those which come to all hunters 
and fishermen who get far away from beaten 
tracks. There was enough pot-hunting to make 
it interesting from the sportsman’s point of view, 
inasmuch as the game included bear, moose, 
mountain sheep, and the like, and certain of the 
streams provided royal fishing. Mr. Haworth 
named one of the unmapped peaks Mount Lloyd 
George, a stream after the heroic aviator Warne- 
ford, and a mountain range for Marshal Joffre. 
He discovered the glacier that makes the Quada- 
cha River white and cleared up a popular mis- 
conception of the reason for the phenomenon. 
These were practically all of the geographical 
results of the expedition. The book is mainly a 
very fascinating record of an out-of-door man’s 


good time. 


A Soxprer’s Memorigs. By Major-Gen- 
eral Sir George Younghusband. Dutton; $5. 


It is safe to say that the reminiscences of 
British army officers dating from the period be- 
fore the present world struggle will soon give 
way to the experiences of youthful veterans now 
engaged in making history. One would expect 
the old and the new schools to belong to the 
period of the Boer War and after; but the latest 
War Office statistics show the heavy toll taken 
of the South African veterans. Thus such vol- 
umes as Sir George Younghusband’s are the last 
to cover the period from the Afghan to the Boer 
War. From the literary point of view, apart 
from the technical point of view now grown 
obsolete, the change will be welcome. It is a 
commonplace that wit and humor have had small 
place in these records of the recent past, when 
a certain brand of labored, smoking-room hilar- 
ity glossed the horseplay and skylarking famil- 
iarly associated with the “griffins” —as raw young 
subalterns are termed on their first, callow ap- 
pearances in India. Since the Territorial regi- 
ments took up the garrisoning of India and the 
Colonies during the present war, the hobblede- 
hoy of the Kipling school has given way to the 
university-bred and far more intelligent type of 
junior officer. 


General Younghusband (not to be confused 
with a scholarly brother who led the British to 
Lhassa) has seen fit to regale us with many 
such excerpts from a life devoted to soldiering 
in India, Egypt, and South Africa, and the selec- 
tions are not very amusing. We are certain that 
subalterns of the new army will have better taste 
than to train their dogs to “go for niggers,” and 
those of them who have seen the heroism and 
sacrifices of the Indian Army in France, East 
Africa, the Dardanelles, Palestine, and Mesopo- 
tamia will certainly refrain from designating 
their Aryan comrades by that name. But Gen- 
eral Younghusband is frankly of the old school, 
and his pages contain interesting and exciting 
records of Asiatic adventure. Glimpses of the 
early days on the Northwest Frontier of India, 
of the customs and methods of fighting among 
Afghan and Afridi, including experiences among 
the picturesque Shans of the Burmese frontier, 
on the Egyptian hinterland, and in South Africa, 
help to light up swashbuckling annals that were 
nuts and wine to the adolescent Kipling, but 
which are rapidly growing old-fashioned. Gen- 
eral Younghusband only once surpasses himself 
—in his portrait of the Column Commander he 
fought under in South Africa; we can only hope 
that the new’ army will discover many men of 
that knightly mould. The author has been free 
in recording the names of kings, generals, and 
many nonentities in his pages, but we wish that 
the name of the Column Commander had sur- 
vived. 

We did not expect to find the General illu- 
minating on the Indian problem, and we are not 
disappointed. He belongs to that defunct school 
of Anglo-Indian officials who, writing on India 
and the Indians, are at their best when they are 
sentimental. Thus the devotion of the old na- 
tive officer, Ibrahim Khan, to the Younghusband 
family is fittingly recorded. It is to the civil 
and military officers of the present generation 
that we look for a solution of the problem. 
On the whole, the author’s ‘ong service in 
India has not gleaned the rich harvest of that 
fascinating ethnical laboratory we have been 
rewarded with in books from men slightly his 
junior. Nor are the sketches of the men he has 
met, from King Edward to officers like Roberts 
and Kitchener, of any value to the biographer. 
Writing like a soldier, however, he makes his 
impressions, including those of a brief sojourn in 
America, typical of that military valetudinarian- 
ism of which General Younghusband is a notable 
example. We are indebted to him for some 
interesting data on British mess and regimental 
customs which will appeal to the new army, 
together with a chapter on the almost forgotten 
deeds that won the coveted Cross for some of 
his contemporaries in Victorian India. 
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CASUAL COMMENT 


Tue GERMAN IMPERIALISTS WHO ARE SO 
gaily plundering the border states of Russia and 
so busily handing out dukedoms and petty princi- 
palities to the faithful, will not read President 
Wilson’s Red Cross speech with any considerable 
pleasure. It is the first public announcement 
from the Allied side that the open season in 
Russia has definitely closed. Sooner or later the 
clique of titled bandits who are leading Germany 
and the German people to ruin will realize 
that there is a certain irreducible minimum 
which they must offer before they can even dis- 
cuss peace with the Allies. That minimum has 
been stated in Germany itself and by the majority 
of a body they now affect to despise—the Reichs- 
tag. Sooner or later the military party will 
realize that the famous phrase of the resolution— 
no annexations and no indemnities—does repre- 
sent a political reality which they must cal- 
culate upon. May the German people themselves 
soon realize it too. For although the Allies 
may demand much more than a status quo peace, 
from the temper of President Wilson’s speech 
it is clear they will not even discuss peace until 
this much has been guaranteed. 


IN A RECENT ISSUE OF THE LonpDoN “Na- 
tion” Augustine Birrell concludes a review of 
“A World in Ferment” with this remarkable 
sentence: “In an hour of testing trial we may 
indeed be thankful to possess across the wide 
Atlantic such leaders of men as the two American 
Doctors—Wilson and Butler.” We say “re- 
markable,” for in any event it would be something 
odd to discover an English contemporary so eager 
to prove the intellectual leadership of an ally, 
hitherto seldom conceded any intellectual leader- 
ship, as to advance this astounding comparison. 
The sentence is all the more remarkable how- 
ever in view of the curious pattern of the review 
which precedes, the strangest mosaic of satire 
and amiability that we have read for a long time 
—even in the “Nation.” ‘(Chat characteristic of 
Dr. Butler’s style and method of thought, sen- 
tentious platitude, has evidently not escaped so 
discerning and shrewd a critic as Mr. Birrell. 
But he is terribly nice about it: “I will add, as 
nearly as possible in Dr. Butler’s own words, 
which at times glow with ‘an unconquerabie 
optimism’ I find it -easier to love than to share, 
half-a-dozen of his Sententiae, which may serve 
us, in default of any Thomas Fuller of our own, 
for ‘Good Thoughts in Bad Times.’” Here the 
desire to please American academic vanity obvi- 
ously clashes with the desire to be somewhat 
harsher than any vanity could endure. Mr. Bir- 
rell should be advised that he really does not 


need to be so meticulously discriminating and 
friendly. American intellectual circles will not 
be aggrieved at any severe judgment on Dr. But- 
ler’s intellectual processes. And Mr. Birrell may 
rest easy in his mind about such severity’s tend- 
ing by ever so infinitely little to disturb that intel- 
lectual rapprochement which is one of the hap- 
piest by-products of the present Anglo-American 
coéperation. 

Wuat Miss DeutscH HAS TO SAY ABOUT 
librarians’ salaries in this issue of THE D1At is 
reénforced in a letter recently prepared by a com- 
mittee of the Association of American Library 
Schools and addressed to library trustees and 
librarians. The letter sets forth that the present 
great demand, in business and in government 
bureaus, for persons skilled in filing and 
indexing has created a situation which “has 
affected directly or indirectly nearly all libraries 
and has become a grave one in some of the 
larger.” Last year, for instance, two depart- 
ments of the New York Public Library lost no 
less than 208 trained employees to this competi- 
tion. The committee estimates that “probably 


1000 persons receiving salaries from $500 to 
$1000 have been drawn out of active library 
work by initial salaries of $1000 to $1500.” 
Clearly this competition will not relax during 


the war, and may not afterward; so that the 
libraries must face the alternatives of paying 
higher salaries or submitting to incompetent serv- 
ice. What used to be an agitation for a just 
wage is rapidly becoming a grim economic neces- 
sity. It is probable that in most cases librarians, 
and in many cases boards of trustees, are powerless 
to meet the situation from present appropriations; 
but in addressing them, the committee, who can 
scarcely address the holders of the public purse 
strings throughout the country, have done what 
they could to get the situation recognized in the 
proper quarters. It remains for library officers 
to urge upon the authorities not only the justice 
of higher salaries, but their immediate necessity 
if the library is not to fall away from what effi- 
ciency it has attained in its public function. 


THAT THE NEFARIOUS INTERLOCKING OF 
business with politics has its parallel in the 
academic world in the interlocking of business 
with doctrine and academic control is of course 
no secret. The cases of Nearing, Keasbey, Cat- 
tell, Dana, Beard, and others keep reminding us, 
and the dignified if impotent Association of Uni- 
versity Professors does not let us forget. But 
that impatience with the situation should take 
the form of a programme for a new College of 
Political Science, free from all control except 
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a firm purpose to speak and teach the truth, is 
a bit of news as welcome as it is exciting. A 
plan is afoot to create in New York a College 
of Political Science that shall study political 
questions purely in the spirit of science, that shall 
seek in that spirit to train public servants by 
means of courses leading to the degrees of Mas- 
ter of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. The 
instructors are to be chosen from the most dis- 
tinguished specialists in the various branches of 
social science. They are to have complete self- 
government, to be free from administrative 
responsibilities and the administrative machine of 
deans, presidents, and “the usual administrative 
retinue.” Such administration as may be needed 
is to be carried on by a board of trustees, one 
half of whom are to be elected annually by the 
faculty, which is also to have exclusive power 
of appointment and dismissal. The influence 
that such a college could wield over the political 
and academic life and standards of the country 
is, if it lived up to its programme, little short of 
controlling. There should be no delay in its 
establishment. 


THE QUESTION OF WHAT PART ADVERTISING 
and reviewing play in the making of a book is per- 
haps an older one than we think. Henry Adams, it 
seems, asked it a generation ago. “The Life of 
John Hay” lately gave away the long kept secret 
of his authorship of “Democracy,” and Henry 
Hoit & Co., his publishers, now divulge the fact 
that he was also the author of “Esther,” a novel 
issued in 1884. “Democracy” was marketed in 
the usual way and has run through sixteen edi- 
tions. “Esther” was neither advertised nor sent 
out for review, the author making it a test of a 
book’s opportunity to succeed on its own merit— 
and who remembers “Esther”? Had the novel 
been another “Democracy” the test might have 
had some value. But when was an author—or, 
for that matter, his publisher—a sound judge of 
his book’s merit? Even while the publisher is 
advertising the book’s excellence, the reviewers 
begin speaking for the ultimate judge, the public; 
and that is a verdict which generally occasions 
some revision, either downward or upward, in 
their claims. Make reviewing difficult, and you 
delay, more than likely you prevent, the handing 
down of that verdict. Wine may perhaps dis- 
pense with a bush, but books are not books with- 
out reviewers. 

IN THE AMUSING QUARREL D’ESTIME, AS IT 
might be called, between Postmaster General Bur- 
leson and ex-President Roosevelt apropos of the 
degree of patriotism manifested by the New York 
“Tribune,” “Collier’s,” and the “Metropolitan” 
as contrasted with the Hearst newspapers, Mr. 


Burleson certainly has the better of the argument 
—so far, at any rate; for it is not like the 
Colonel to allow anyone else the last word— 
when he points out that “all but two of the 
articles in the Hearst papers referred to by Mr. 
Roosevelt were published before the passage of 
the Espionage Act (June 15, 1917) and some of 
them before our entry into the war.” This is 
the hit direct. For if the provisions of the 
Espionage Act are to be made retroactive there 
is no logical reason why it should stop short at 
any particular point. It might even go back to 
the time when Colonel Roosevelt said nice things 
about the Kaiser—long before the present war, 
to be sure, but mere chronology would be irrele- 
vant were the retroactive principle strictly ap- 
plied. It might even include professors who 
received honorary degrees from German univer- 
sities, and praised the meticulous efficiency of 
Prussian scholarship. It might cover all who 
have seen esthetic charm in the stage-settings of 
the Munich theatre. In fact, who of us would 
"scape whipping if all the nice things we said 
about Germany and the Germans before we en- 
tered the war were brought up against us? That 
is the reductio ad absurdum of the theory that 
the Espionage Act is a kind of free-for-all test of 
character from birth (as some excited individ- 
uals are actually trying to make it) instead of 
what it obviously is, a special measure for war 
time and war time alone. 


Tue AMERICAN Liprary ASSOCIATION WaR 
Service (discussed in THe Dra for January 31) 
now reports that more than three million books 
were donated to the soldiers and sailors in the 
recent campaign. Not only the number but also 
the high quality of the donations exceeded the 
librarians’ expectations. The library thus assem- 
bled is one third larger than the Congressional 
and handsomely lives up to the Association’s an- 
nounced aim: “For every man in service a book 
in service.” Best of all, it permits the library 
funds to be devoted more to building and main- 
tenance than to the purchase of books. Here is 
cause for congratulation—but not for ceasing to 
give. Shortly there will be long casualty lists 
among the three million volumes, whose ranks 
must receive constant reénforcements from fresh 
donations. One must however observe certain 
precautions in his giving: these librarians, like 
their public colleagues, play the censor. Zola’s 
“L’ Assommoir,” Daudet’s “Sapho,” and Mau- 
passant’s “Bel-Ami,” it appears, are to have no 
chance to rub the bloom off our soldiers. But if 
one is so fortunate as to possess a copy of the 
famous expurgated edition of Felicia Hemans’s 
poems, one has no right to withhold it from the 
army. 
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BRIEFER MENTION 


Many, we suppose, are the reasons for travel- 
ing: pure wanderlust; the desire to say, “Yes, I 
have been there”; and the expectancy of its being 
the short road to culture. And as many as the 
reasons for doing it are the varieties of books 
written to coax the cautious dollar from the pockets 
of those who are smitten with the travel fever. 
We remember hearing one of our best known 
globe-trotters say some four years ago that South 
America would be the tourists’ Mecca in the near 
future. Since that time numberless have been 
the books issued regarding that continent—some 
picturing it a second Eden, some as the breeding- 
place of every ill known to man, and some taking 
a middle ground. In “Vagabonding down the 
Andes” (Century; $4.) Mr. Franck shows it as a 
country little removed from savagery, where even 
the largest cities do not know the alpha of clean- 
liness or sanitation and where the natives are still 
using the primitive instruments of the Incas. He 
asserts over and over that many of the leaders 
in society there are of an intelligence equal to that 
of a schoolboy in our country. To one of Mr. 
Franck’s temperament, however, this very primi- 
tiveness is one of the country’s chief charms. With 
the winding road ever beckoning him on, he makes 
the journey from Colombia to Argentina mostly 
on foot along the little frequented roads and trails 
of the mid-Andes. He gets so far out of touch 
with the world that he is obliged to make him- 
self understood with his few words of Quichua, 
the ancient Indian language. Part of the journey 
is amusingly reminiscent of R. L. S., for Mr. Franck 
buys a donkey to carry his luggage. Whatever the 
difficulties of bitter cold, or hard travel, the adven- 
turer clings to his camera and as a result we have 
a most unusual collection of photographs. The book 
makes good reading but is hardly likely to create 
enthusiasm in the breast of the ordinary tourist 
or business man. One prefers to suffer the trib- 
ulations of South American travel by proxy. 

In striking contrast to the cold, forbidding 
Andean landscape and hard travel there, is Robert 
Shackleton’s comfortable motor trip through the 
soft smiling landscape of Great Britain—a trip 
made with almost no engine trouble, over nearly 
perfect roads, and punctuated by stops at the best 
of inns. Mr. Shackleton tells how, in six weeks, all 
points of historical or literary interest or of beauty 
were visited in a roundabout journey that 
through Wales, over into England, along the 
valley, the coast of Somerset and Devon, the whole 
south coast of England, north to Canterbury, Lon- 
don, and on to Oxford and Stratford, Warwick, 
Coventry, east to the North Sea coast, then inland 
again to Lincoln and York, and on north into 
Scotland to Edinburgh, the lakes, the highlands, 
and back southwest to Glasgow, and south through 
the English lake country, Sherwood, Haddon Hall, 
and at last to Liverpool. “Touring Great Britain” 
(Penn Publishing Co.; $2.50) is three things in 
one: a readable story, a splendid guidebook, and 
a beautiful gift book. 

In “The Adirondacks” (Century; $2.50) T. Mor- 


ris Longstreth is possessed of much enthusiasm for 
his subject but little native ability in organizing 
his impressions. He starts out by writing a sort 
of daily journal which gives an account of his trip 
cheouah the mountains. Then he breaks off into 
=. wherein he discusses the tree and ani- 
mal life found there, the inns, a few of the better 
known peaks—all at incoherently done. 
When at length he gives us a bibliography of Adi- 
rondack literature, we discover that there really 
is a need both for reliable, comprehensive guides 
and for records of impressions. Both are indeed 
meager and incomplete. Perhaps the nearest ap- 
proach to the latter is Dr. Henry Van Dyke’s 
account of his ascent of Ampersand in “Little 
Rivers.” 

“Finland and the Finns,” by Arthur Reade 
(Dodd, Mead; $2.), is a timely book, considering 
that the world is looking so much to Russia and her 
sister states just now. It is a clear exposition of the 
various political and social problems of the Finnish 
people. This means giving the reader an interesting 
historical perspective wherein is traced the varying 
Russian, Swedish, and Finnish influences. Finland 
is a most remarkable example of a country pre- 
serving intact its national traits in spite of outside 
oppression. ‘There are also fine chapters on the 
painting, music, and literature of Finland, on edu- 
cation there and the status of woman, and a suffi- 
ciently clear account of the chief industries. 
Beside all this the author shows us both city and 
country folk—their manners, customs, and beliefs. 
Today one is permitted to study the potentialities 
of any country and especially of a country as young 
(politically speaking) as Finland, for it is only 
within the last decade that this race has managed 
to make its own language the official one for every 
purpose. Just here is where Mr. Reade’s book 
is valuable: it is an authoritative source of material 
for such a study—material wholly pertinent and 
sensibly classified—a book not to be missed by any 
student of today’s affairs. 

One would imagine that there was no corner 
of Europe but had been described over and over, 
yet that there is something new Eugénie M. Fryer 
reveals, classifying some beautiful places under the 
title of “The Hill-Towns of France” (Dutton; 
$2.50). She kas put them into four groups: “First, 
the large town, commanded and protected by the 
turrets and massive towers of its walls and cita- 
del; second, the feudal castle, the residence of 
some great lord about whose walls a straggling 
town has grown up; third, the fortified town, com- 
munal in nen pe which governed by no over- 
lord and possessed of no castle, protects itself from 
invasion by fortifying its houses and churches also; 
fourth, the monastic_hill- »_ its defences built 
primarily to defend a shrine.” It is in one sense a 
guidebook, but it is no less a book to be enjoyed 
by the winter fireside. Almost thirty towns are de- 
scribed without too many clichés, and the history 
or romance of each one given; and such is the 
art of the author that the very spirit of France, 
the essence of her beauty and strength, is put upon 
the page. The book is charmingly illustrated with 
both drawings and photographs. 
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For all our admiration for France, even our 
affection, French literature cannot yet be said to 
appeal very widely to American readers. Certainly 
the easiest form to begin with is the short story, 
and Willard Huntington Wright’s “The Great 
Modern French Stories” (Boni & Liveright; 
$1.50) offers a convenient and interesting means 
of approach. Its introduction of twenty-nine pages 
traces with clarity and some distinction, but with 
a rather noticeable disregard of foreign influence— 
Scott is barely mentioned and Poe not at all—the 
development of French fiction as a whole, rather 
than that of the short story, from Rousseau to 
Barrés and Philippe. Then follow in satisfactory 
translations twenty-two stories by a score of writers 
—it is Maupassant who is represented by three. 
Such a choice must of course include some stories 
that have become hackneyed through inclusion in 
numerous anthologies, but most of them are fresh 
as well as typical of their authors. Short biog- 
raphies of the authors and a discriminating account 
of available translations of their works into Eng- 
lish, a valuable assistance to libraries and other 
purchasers who would avoid inadequate editions, 
complete this useful and well arranged book. 

The casual traveler in our Southwestern country 
who comes suddenly upon the serene gray ruins 
of an old Spanish mission outlined against the 
radiant sky must stop to wonder what events in 
the human drama produced the air of mystery and 
romance which hangs about its crumbling walls. 
Its architecture, conspicuously out of time and 
place in its present environment and thereby the 
more precious; a sclitary goat nibbling in subdued 
fashion in the deserted kitchen garden; half remem- 
bered tales of subterranean passages for retreat: 
such fragments of recollection will be, happily re- 
vived by the “Stories of the Old Missions of Cali- 
fornia” in Charles Franklin Carter’s book (Paul 
Elder; $1.50). These legends are recognized in 
the recorded history of the period and they reflect 
the spirit of rebellion which occasionally flared up 
among the mission Indians, as well as the peaceful 
and industrious life which for the most part they 
followed under the civilizing influence of the 
Fathers. 

In his folk stories of the sea Wilbur Bassett 
tells us that all the tales of “Wander-Ships” (Open 
Court Publishing Co.; $1.50) are variations from 
five familiar types: phantom-ships, devil-ships, 
death-ships, reward-ships, and punishment-ships. 
“The Flying Dutchman,” for instance, is technically 
a punishment-ship. Still it is reassuring that each 
new appearance of a wander-ship tale, bringing 
with it something of glamor and mystery, makes its 
own uncritical appeal to lovers of the sea. In 
these days one wonders whether the ‘advent of the 
submarine may not produce a whole new literature 
of sea legends. And the submarine itself—is it 
to add a sixth classification to Mr. Bassett’s five, 
or will it find itself at home among the devil- 
ships? The author’s notes on the origin of wander- 
ship legends include variants of the narratives which 
are often more interesting, because less elaborated, 
than the versions he has selected. 


That English scholarship pursues its wonted way 
despite the abysmal distractions of the great war 
within hearing distance is suggested by the latest 
volume of “Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Literature” (Oxford University Press; $2.40) coni- 
taining the papers read during the session 1916-17. 
Aside from a paper on Carlyle’s “French Revolu- 
tion,” which cannot avoid letting the din of the 
present in, the essays concern themselves with “The 
Romantic Age in Italian Literature,” “Ann Rad- 
cliffe,” “The Modern Hindustani Drama,” “Dante 
and Boethius,” “Currents of English Drama in the 
Eighteenth Century,” and “Géngora.” Of the 
“French Revolution” J. Holland Rose remarks: 
“The whole work, indeed, belongs to the poetry of 
revolt—a revolt directed against the new Supply- 
and-Demand England quite as much as against the 
shams of l’ancien régime.” And later: “Was not 
the seer of Chelsea right? Has not our modern 
civilization blinkered the soul and hobbled the feet 
of man? Is he not the tool and victim of the 
machinery created about a century ago? And is 
not civilization now in danger of perishing under 
the load of the inventions, of which, even in their 
initial stages, Carlyle discerned the danger?” This 
reminds one of Bergson’s remarks, at the beginning 
of the war, about the swallowing up of man by 
the machinery he has created, and of Emerson’s 
line of long ago, “Things are in the saddle, and 
ride mankind.” 

How often has the spectator thought of the ideals 
that animate the actor?—the great actor, for it is 
simple enough to gage the standards of the “my 
part” performer. How much is the product of 
intellect, how much of emotion, how much of train- 
ing? Mrs. Fiske claims in the book “Mrs. Fiske: 
Her Views on Actors, Acting, and the Problems of 
Production,” by Alexander Woolcott (Century ; $2.), 
that from the beginning good acting is science almost 


.to the very end, although “great acting, of course, 


is a thing of the spirit; in its best estate a convey- 
ance of certain abstract spiritual qualities, with the 
person of the actor as medium.” But as for her 
personal taste, “as soon as I suspect a fine effect is 
being achieved by accident, I lose interest. I am 
not interested, you see, in unskilled labor.” Mrs. 
Fiske is of course the scientific actor par excellence. 
Her present production of “Madame Sand” is visi- 
ble proof of that. She appeared on the stage as 
soon as she could walk; she had a speaking part as 
soon as she could talk; for her the stage has never 
held any glamor. It is as natural a phenomenon 
as the air or the sky. Upon such a biographical 
background does Mr. Woolcott, one time dramatic 
critic of the New York “Times,” base his table 
talks with Mrs. Fiske. They contain brilliance, 
humor, sound sense; to anyone who loves the thea- 
tre, they are enthralling. For Mrs. Fiske is a 
scientist no less in regard to theatrical production 
than in her method of acting. She believes implicitly 
in the artistic integrity of the professional stage. 
Her views on the repertory theatre and the earnest 
students of the drama will shock and astound those 
ladies and gentlemen. 
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The Greek Theater 


and Its Drama 


By ROY C. FLICKINGER 
Professor of Greek and Latin, Northwestern University 


HE noteworthy features of ancient 

drama and its production, which are 
usually regarded as unrelated, have been 
marshaled by the author under one co- 
ordinating principle. The material is 
freshened at every point by conclusions of 
the latest investigators. The range of topics 
discussed is unusually wide; scores of books, 
magazines, and monographs would be re- 
quired to obtain the same information. 
Moreover, the results of the author’s own 
researches appear on every page. The 
illustrative material is profuse, and much 
of it appears now for the first time. The 
bibliographical references are sufficient to 
put the reader in immediate touch with the 


latest and most significant works in the 
field. 


A full General Index makes it easy to 
reassemble the material and examine it from 
a different point of view. To any serious 
student of the drama, whether ancient or 
modern, the work is indispensable. It is 
written in a style attractive to the general 
reader, and presupposes no knowledge of 
the Greek language. 


The complete Index of Passages which 
is appended to the volume will enable 
teachers to emphasize the salient points of 
antiquarian interest in any play which they 
may be reading with a class. 


xxviii+342 pages, cloth; $3.00, postage extra 
(Weight 2 Ibs. 11 oz.) 
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CHICAGO PRESS 
5803 Ellis Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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COMMUNICATION 





Tue Oxrorp MetnHop tn ENcLIsH INSTRUCTION 
‘To the Editor of THe D1At.) 


Your reviewer’s article of April 11, entitled “The 
Oxford Spirit,” suggests the possibility of utilizing 
the methods of Oxford in our study of English. 
As a graduate of Oxford, or more strictly as a 
holder of the certificate given to women by Oxford 
in lieu of the Honors degree, I am deeply inter- 
ested in the point touched on by Mr. Hack. How 
far the general doctrine of Oxford could be applied 
to our secondary system I am unable to say; but 
in the English work of our colleges two at least 
of its methods should produce far better resulis 
than we are at present obtaining. Those two meth- 
ods are the refusal to treat English composition as 
a separate study, and the system of “set books.” 

Every student of letters, ancient or modern, at 
Oxford, must write, write, write upon the books 
he is studying and the affiliations of those books. 
He is obliged in many cases to extend his study to 
other literatures and he must invariably relate his 
literary topic to its historical and philosophical 
background. Thus the realization of the immense 
nexus of influences spread through all literature and 
all history, of the binding and loosing power of 
personalities and of systems, of the recombinations 
which we call “literary periods” comes sooner and 
more clearly to Oxford students than to those of 
other universities. And the power of expression is 
not there cultivated as an isolated growth; Oxford 
believes that only the developing mind can set free 
real power to express, and that the growth of such 
power proceeds most sanely by discussing the essay- 
ists, the historians, and the poets whose noble and 
lucid English may at once discipline the student's 
language and stimulate his thought. The mass of 
trivial, ephemeral, and personal subject matter so 
frequently offered to and offered by students of our 
“required theme” courses is once for all excluded. 

Inasmuch as the great majority of the men who 
conduct these Oxford courses have themselves un- 
dergone that training, they are as able to criticize 
their students’ expressive power as to criticize their 
facts or their logic. The prime difficulty in apply- 
ing this “Oxford method” throughout our letters 
and history courses would be the number of pres- 
ent day instructors who are insensitive to English 
speech, and insensitive because of the false separa- 
tion of their study-discipline from their expression- 
discipline during their undergraduate years. 

The other aspect of Oxford’s “English” method 
of which I would speak is the study of “set books.” 
The so-called “rapid reading” courses of some of 
our colleges are no parallel to the Oxford work. 
One play by such an author, two poems by such 
another, part of a novel by another, one canto of 
So-and-so’s epic, so many chapters of a certain his- 
tory—these and a score of similar extracts are to 
give the American student his idea of the “period.” 
And when this is covered at the rate required by 
our short-term colleges, it is next to impossible that 
a clear impression of any single work or of the 
interrelations of those works should be received 
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or retained. Oxford selects a few works from 
each “age”; these are read in part in class, dis- 
cussed as wholes in class and in the papers, with 
their values, their influences, their relations. Col- 
lateral readings are advised and urged; and in the 
Honors Finals the student has to show not only 
knowledge of the “set books,” but related reading 
and thinking not done under guidance. 

I write “knowledge”; but at Oxford neither read- 
ing nor knowledge is a substitute for thought. 


ELeanor Prescott HAMMOND. 
Chicago, Illinois. 








NOTES AND NEWS 





Edward John Moreton Drax Plunkett, Baron 
Dunsany, is well known not only by his plays, upon 
which he comments in the letter printed in this 
issue of THE D1At, but also by his volumes of fan- 


tastic tales: “The Gods of Pegana,” 1905; “Time [| 


and the Gods,” 1906; “The Sword of Welleran,” 
1908; “A Dreamer’s Tales,” 1910; “The Book of 
Wonder,” 1912; “The Last Book of Wonder” 
(all published in America by Luce) ; and “Fifty-One 
Tales,” 1915 (Kennerley). He is now an officer 
in the Coldstream Guards. 

J. E. Spingarn, whose “Creative Criticism” 
(Holt) was reviewed in the leading article of 
Tue Dit for August 16, 1917, was formerly Pro- 
fessor of Comparative Literature in Columbia Uni- 
versity. At present he is on active duty as a Major 
of Infantry in the United States Army. Among 
his earlier books was “New Criticism” (Lemcke). 

R. E. Neil Dodge, whose edition of the poems 
of Edmund Spenser appeared in 1908, is an Assistant 
Professor of English in the University of Wisconsin. 

As an undergraduate Herbert J. Seligmann was 
an editor of “The Harvard Monthly.” He has 
since been connected with “The New Republic” 
and is now engaged in newspaper work in New 
York City. 

Poems by Clara .Shanafelt have appeared in 
“Poetry” and “The Egoist.” 

The other contributors to this issue have pre- 
viously written for THe DIAL. 





Joseph Jastrow’s “Psychology of Conviction” is 
on the May list of Houghton Mifflin Co. 

“The Structure of Lasting Peace,” by H. M. 
Kallen, which was concluded in THe Dzau for 
February 28, is about to appear in book form under 
the imprint of the Marshall Jones Co. 

Among the May books of D. Appleton & Co. are 
“An Ethical Philosophy of Life,” by Felix Adler, 
and “Problems in Cost Accounting,” by DeWitt 
C. Eggleston. 

The Harpers have just issued a new edition of 
Creasy’s “Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World,” 
enlarged to include chapters on the battles of the 
present war. 

The Lichnowsky “memorandum” is announced by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons under the title “The Guilt 
of Germany.” The volume will include Von 
Jagow’s reply and a preface by Gilbert Murray. 














EUROPE’S FATEFUL 
HOUR 


By Guglielmo Ferrero 
Author of “Ancient Rome and Modern America,” 
“Greatness and Decline of Rome,” etc. 


This great Italian writer and publicist in his new 
book takes up the problems of the war not in the 


human aspects of the conflicts attending the rise and 
fall of nations. Demi 8vo. $2.00 


THE GRAFTONS 


By Archibald Marshall 
Author of “Exton Manor,” “Abington Abbey,” etc. 
More of the delightful new English family Mr. 
Marshall introduced in “Abington Abbey” where we 
left the daughters of the Abbey still unmated with 
the promise of further revelations in a book to come. 
That book is here in “The Graftons.” A great deal 
of Mr. Marshall’s delicate humour and many joys are 
combined in a novel that reads exactly like life itself. 


$1.50 


PSYCHICAL PHENOM- 
ENA AND THE WAR 


By Hereward Carrington 
Author of “The Physical Phenomena of Spiritual- 
ism,” ete. 

A discussion of the psychology of the soldier in 
action, the psychology of German “frightfulness,” and 
various phenomena of death which have been noted 
during this war, at the battle front and by rela- 
tives at home. $2.00 


THE MIRACLE OF 
ST. ANTHONY: A Play 
By Maurice Maeterlinck 

A humorous satire contrasting the attitudes of the 


PATRIOTIC PLAYS 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
By Virginia Olcott 

There has been a strong demand in our public 


libraries for just such plays as these, and they will 
meet with the enthusia.tic approval of parents, teach- 
lays 





New Books Published by 
DopD, MEAD AND COMPANY 
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“I visited with a natural rapture the 
largest bookstore in the world.” 


See the chapter on Chicago, page 43, “Your 
United States,” by Arnold Bennett 


It is recognized throughout the country 
that we earned this reputation because we 
have on hand at all times a more complete 
assortment of the books of all publishers than 
can be found on the shelves of any other book- 
dealer in the entire United States. It is of 
interest and importance to all bookbuyers to 
know that the books reviewed and advertised 
in this magazine can be procured from us with 
the least possible delay. We invite you to 
visit our store when in Chicago, to avail your- 
self of the opportunity of looking over the 
books in which you are most interested, or to 
eall upon us at any time to look after your 
book wants. 


Special Library Service 


We conduct a department devoted entirely 
to the interests of Public Libraries, Schools, 
Colleges and Universities. Our Library De- 
partment has made a careful study of library 
requirements, and is equipped to handle all 
library orders with accuracy, efficiency and 
despatch. This department’s long experience 
in this special branch of the book business, 
combined with our unsurpassed book stock, 
enable us to offer a library service not excelled 
elsewhere. We solicit correspondence from 
Librarians unacquainted with our facilities. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


Retail Store, 218 to 224 South Wabash Avenue 
Library Department and Wholesale Offices: 
330 to 352 East Ohio Street 


Chicago 
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The Century Co. have forthcoming a translation 
of the latest urt Prize winner, “La Flamme 
au Poing,” by Henry Malherbe, and “The Fighting 
Engineers,” by Francis A. Collins. 

The Bible Institute Colportage Association, 826 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago, wishes to get in 
touch with writers who make a specialty of evan- 
gelical religious stories of moderate length. 

Volume IV of Eden and Cedar Paul’s transla- 
tion of Treitschke’s “History of Germany in the 
X1Xth Century,” covering the years 1819 to 1830, 
is one of the May issues of Robert M. McBride 


& Co. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. announce for early issue an 
addition to their “Musician’s Book Shelf Series” — 
“On Listening to Music,” by E. Markham Lee 
—and Arnold Wright’s “Early English Adventurers 
in the East.” 

“The Waste Basket,” which is published from 
Chicago, is a new bi-monthly magazine written 
exclusively by young people between the ages of 
It offers prizes for prose 
and verse. 

Next month the Macmillan Co. will publish 
“Your Negro Neighbor,” by Benjamin Brawley, 
whose book “The Negro in Literature and Art” 
was issued this spring by Duffield & Co. The lat- 
ter contained a supplementary chapter first printed 
in Tue Dat of May 11, 1916. Mr. Brawley is 
also the author of “A Short History of the Ameri- 
can Negro” (Macmillan). 

Hereafter the books of Thorstein Veblen—“The 
Theory of the Leisure Class,” “The Instinct of 
Workmanship,” “Imperial Germany and the In- 
dustrial Revolution,” and “The Nature of Peace” 
—will appear under the imprint of B. W. Huebsch 
at the uniform price of $1.60. Mr. Huebsch an- 
nounces that other volumes by this author are now 
in preparation. 

Among the late May publications by Dodd, Mead 
& Co. will be: Maeterlinck’s “The Miracle of 
St. Anthony,” translated by Alexander Teixeira de 
Mattos; “Out There,” a play by J. Hartley Man- 
ners; “Great Ghost Stories,” edited by Joseph L. 
French; “Psychical Phenomena and the War,” by 
Hereward Carrington; and “The Revolution Ab- 
solute,” by Charles Ferguson. 

Brentano’s are publishing this month the first two 
volumes of their series of “Harvard Plays” (boards, 
$1. each). Volume I contains recent plays from 
the “47 Workshop,” the laboratory of Professor 
George Pierce Baker’s course in dramatic com- 
position, “English 47”; and Volume II contains 
some recent plays of the Harvard Dramatic Club. 
Professor Baker has edited the collections and has 
supplied an introduction. 

May non-fiction issues of George H. Doran Co. 
include: “The Achievements of the British Navy 
in the World War,” by John Leland; “Aircraft in 
War and Commerce,” by William H. Barry; 
“Winged Warfare,” by Major W. A. Bishop; 
“Frontiers of Freedom,” by Secretary Baker; “Ja- 
pan or Germany,” by Frederic Coleman; a volume 
of verse by Amelia J. Burr, “The Silver Trumpet”; 
and two books by Annette Kellermann—‘“How to 
Swim” and “Physical Beauty: How to Keep It.” 
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List OF NEW BOOKS 





[The following list, containing 152 titles, includes 
books received by Tue Diat since its last issue.] 





THE WAR. 


Over the Threshold of War. By Nevil Monroe Hop- 
kins. Illustrated, 8vo, 375 pages. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. Boxed, $5. 

Bombs and Hand Grenades: British, French, and 
German. Captain Bertram Smith. Illus- 
trated, 8vo, 96 pages. E. P. Dutton Go. $2. 

A Minstrel in France. By Harry Lauder. Illus- 
trated, 8vo, 338 pages. Hearst's International 
Library Ce aoe Ro 

Flashes Front. By Charles H. Qracty. 
Milastrated, } 306 pages. The Century Co. $ 

Shellprocf Mack. By Arthur Mack. Illustrated, 
12mo, 224 pages. Small, Maynard & Co. $1.35. 

Shock at the Front. By William T. Porter. 12mo, 
151 pages. The Atlantic Monthly Press. $1.25. 

Women of the War. By Mrs. Francis McLaren. 
With an introduction by H. H. Asquith. Illus- 
sine” 8vo, 160 pages. George H. Doran Co. 
on the Line of March. By Glenna L. Bige- 

ow. With frontispiece, 12mo, 156 pages. John 

Lane Co 1. 

from an American Soldier to His Father. 
By Curtis Wheeler. 12mo, 114 pages. Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. 75 cts. 


FICTION. 


ecturne. By Frank Swinnerton. With an intro- 
oo by H, G. — 12mo, 256 pages. George 


4 ran Co. 
His Second Wife. Ernest Poole. 12mo, 302 
pages. The Macmillan Co. 1.50. 


The Mainland. By E. L. Grant Watson. 12mo, 311 
pages. Alfred A. Knopf. $1.50. 
and Iron. By Joseph Hergesheimer. 12mo, 
332 pages. Alfred A. ‘Knop f. $1.50. 
Fires. By Joseph Anthon With frontis- 
piece, 12mo, pages. Henry olt & Co. $1.40. 
y Gustave Guiches. Translated by 
Frederic Tater Cooper. 12mo, 321 pages. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co. $1.40. 

The Man Who Survived. By Camille Marbo. Trans- 
‘ated by Frank Hunter Potter. With frontis- 
piece, 12mo, 191 pages. Harper & Bros. $1.35. 

Where the Souls of Men Are Calling. By Credo 
Harris. With Ssonsenese 12mo, 298 pages. 
hg = 0 Rha Co. $1.35. 

Marcel Nadaud. Trans- 
fated” be by, | ~—l ilson Huard. Illustrated, 
12mo, 217 pages. George H. Doran Co. $1.35. 

First the Blade. By Clemence Dane. i2mo, 317 
pages. The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

The Toli of the Road. By Marion Hill. With 
— 12mo, 321 pages. D. Appleton & Co. 


The Figh Fool. By Dane Coolidge. 12mo, 291 
pages. . P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 
Hope Trueblood. “Patience Worth. * 12mo, 363 
pages. Henry Holt & Co. 1.50. 
Mary Roberts Rine- 


Amaszipg Interlude. By 
hart. Tilustrated, 12mo, 17 pages. George 
Doran Co. $1.50. 
Before the Wind. By Janet Laing. 12mo, 352 pages. 
E. P. — & Co. :. 50. 
ABR By wager 
pages. >bs-Merrill 0. 
The Happiest Time of Their an By Alice Duer 
Miller Illustrated, 12mo, 368 pages. The Cen- 


tury Co. $1.40. 
Lonely Stronghold. By ore. mae Re sate. 
12mo, 381 pages. George H. Doran C 
Enchanted Barn. By Grace eae nn 
Lutz. With front 12mo, 313 pages. J. 
B. Lippincott Co. 


J qase- 12mo, 298 
$1.50. 


erry Andrew. By F. Roney Weir. Tuctentes. 
12mo, 361 pages. Small, Maynard & Co. $1.3 
The Heart of Arethusa. Frances Barton Fox. 
With frontispiece, 12mo, 333 pages. Small, May- 
nard & Co. $1.35. 


Girl in His Heuse. By Harold MacGrath. Il- 
qestrated, 12mo, 149 pages. Harper & Bros. 








y Pryde. By J. J. Bell. 12mo, 175 pages. 
Fleming H. Revell. $1. 
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Announcing the following titles 
—unusual books for readers 
of discriminating taste— 
The Book of Job as a Greek Tragedy 

Restored 


























MEYER KALLEN 
$1.25 Net i 


Reflections on War 4nd Death 4 






















































































THE HON. JOB E. HEDGES 4 
(New Edition) $1.00 Net 


The Prisoner of War in Germany 
DR. DANIEL J. MceCARTHY 
(Third Edition) $2.00 Net 


sieng ite Green sine Ot 
the chronicle of what their lives will be t 
MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY 


116 West 32d Street, NEW YORK 





































































































THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF CONVICTION 


BY JOSEPH JASTROW 


ROFESSOR JASTROW’S new book 
takes up the following subjects: The 
Psychology of Conviction; Belief and Cre- 
dulity; The Will to Believe in the Super- 
natural; The Case of Paladino; Antece- 
dents of the Study of Character and Tem- 
perament; Fact and Fable in Animal Psy- 
chology; “Malicious Animal Magnetism” ; 
The Democratic Suspicion of Education; 
The Psychology of Indulgence; The Fem- 
inine Mind; Militarism and Pacificism. 
Like all of Professor Jastrow’s work, it is 
both authoritative and readable. It is 
also especially timely, in that, as he points 
out, the war has contributed a very large 
field of phenomena for the study of psy- 
chology. 





















































































































































$2.50 net 
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Boston and New York 
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New Publications 
Dynamic Psychology 


By Rosert Sessions WoopworTH, Pu.D. 12mo, 
cloth, pp. ix+210. $1.50 net. 


Recent contributions to abnormal, social and 
animal psychology have brought in a number 
of new and importgnt considerations especially 
relating to the motivation of conduct and to the 
proper conceptions of psychology. The author 
here attempts some constructive criticism of 
these new ideas. 


American City Progress and the Law 


By Howarp Lee McBain, Px.D. &8vo, cloth, 
viiit+269. $1.50 net. 


This volume discusses the legal aspects of 
important present-day reform movements in 
American cities, such as home rule by legisla- 
tive grant, control of the smoke nuisance and of 
billboards, regulation of building heights, zon- 
ing, excess condemnation, municips! ownership 
of public utilities, control over living costs, pro- 
visions for recreation, and the promotion of 
commerce and industry by cities. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
LEMCKE & BUECHNER, Agents 
30-32 West 27th Street New York 











“One of the most momentous books which this cen- 
tury has so far produced.”"—Manchester Guardian. 


There’s a book I’ve been 
intending to get for some 
time. 

You've said that of many books which 


have been reviewed widely and praised in 
extraordinary fashion. 


You said that of 


‘*Pelle the Conqueror’’ 


the great epic of labor by Martin Nexé in 
a new two volume edition. 


Send THE DIAL ($3.00) to a friend 
for a year and keep “Pelle” ($4.00) for 
yourself. Both for $4.00—the price of the 
book alone. Surely you have a friend who 


would be grateful to you for a fortnightly 
visit from THE DIAL. 


Remember: $7.00 value for $4.00 


me sepa the translation “Pelle the 
Sach 9 iat antepeee te 


Co ae 
Former edition, $6.00: this edition, ¢ 














Short Stories. By Guy de Maupassant. 12mo, 165 
ages. Current Literature Publishing Co. Limp 
eather. $1, 

Dere Mabel: Love Letters of a Rookie. By E. 
Streeter. Illustrated, 12mo, 62 pages. Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. 175 cts. 


POETRY AND DRAMA. 


Stag’s Horn Book. Edited by or eeeCtare. 
‘Semo. 432 pages. Alfred A. Knop $1.6 
> + es Book. By William = ‘Kane, "mide 
16mo, 110 pages. 60 cts. 
B32 Poems of A on Swinburne. 
Edited by Edmund sse and Thomas James 
Wise. 8vo, 194 pages. John Lane Co. $1.50. 
Am Easter Ode: 1918. By oom Edward Wood- 
perry. 4to, 12 pages. The oodberry Society. 
‘aper. 
The Burglar of the Zodiac. By William Rose Benét. 
12mo, 152 pages. Yale University Press. $1.25. 
The Silver Trumpet. By Amelia >. Burr. 
2 133 pages. George H. Doran Co. $1. 
ical Town, and Other Poems. By Salomén de 
la Selva. 12mo, 132 pages. John Lane Co. $1.25. 
Hours of France: In Peace and War. By Paul 
ee 12mo, 71 pages. P. Dutton & 
° 
Bill of the U. S. A. and Other War Verses. By 
Kenneth Graham Duffield. i16mo, 62 pages. 
Henry Altemus Co. 50 cts. 
Louisiana: A Pageant of Yesterday and a ae 
By Maud May Parker. &8vo, 65 pages. ‘4 
Holmes & Co. New Orleans. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Aoyse tions and Depreciations. By Ernest A. 
yd. 12mo, 162 pages. John Lane Co. $1.35. 
French Literary Studies. By T. B. Rudmose-Brown. 
12mo, 129 pages. John ne Co. 1.25. 
Irish aa BY Jone Eglinton. 12mo, 129 
pages. John ne Co. 1.25. 
and Realities of wae. By Francis Grier- 
son. 12mo, yi - -- John Lane Co. 1.25. 
Shandygam. By ristopher ae 12mo, 326 
pages. Doubleday, Page & C $1.40. 
Lighted Windows. By Dr. Frank am 12mo, 256 
pages. John Lane Co. $1.25. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND REMENISCENCE. 


The West Florida Se, | 1798-1813: A Study 
in American Diplom Isaac Joslin Cox. 
12mo, 699 pages. The Johns Hopkins Press. $3. 
Jasper Maudait: Agent in London for the Province 
of Massachusetts-Bay, 1762-1765. The Charles 
Washburn llection of Letters. 8vo, 
194 pages. The Massachusetts Historical Society. 
The Last of the Romanofs. By Charlies Rivet. 
Translated by Hardress Lay g Tllustrated, 
12mo, 309 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $3. 
emorials Yorkshire Parish. J. 8. Fletcher. 
ne Co. $2.50. 
Reots of the War. By William Stearns Davis. 
In eotigboretion with William Anderson and 
Mason Tyler. ‘With maps, 12mo, 557 pages. 
The BRA Co. $1.50. 
Nation. By M. C. Gabrielian. 
Fleming Revell Co. $1.75. 


ofa 
Illustrated, 8vo, 225 pages. John 


Edward Creasy. New and enlarged ed 
ya8 maps, 12mo, 535 pages. Harper & Bree. 


of Stephen Girard. By John 
2 vols. Illustrated, 8vo, 481- 
. Lippincott Co. Boxed, $5. 

emories of Politics: 1885-1910. By Fran- 

cis Allston Channing. Illustrated, 8vo, 434 pages. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $5.60. 

of the Czarina. By Count Paul Vas- 

Illustrated, 12mo, 298 pages. Harper & 


Joan of Are. BY Cc. M. 3 12mo, 
‘u 50. 


344 pages. pples & Leon. 


POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, ETC. 


The Limits of Pure pemocrs By W. H. Mallock. 
8vo, 397 pages. E. P. Dutton Co. $6. 
India and the Future. By William Archer. [Illus- 
trated, 8vo, 326 pages. Alfred A. Knopf. $3. 
Fruits of Waterloo. By John Spencer 


eeeeett 12mo, 289 pages. The Macmillan Co. 
1.50. 
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ial Democracy lained. By ew _ were. 
12mo, 338 pages. arper & Bros. $1. . I . 
What is National Honert By Leo Perla. evith an . nteresting Books i 
introduction by Norman Angell. 12mo, 211 Six 3 I 
pages. The Macmillan Co. 1.50. f 













The War and the Coming Peace. By Morris Jas- TWINKLETOES i 
trow, Jr. 12mo, 144 pages. J. B. Lippincott By sannes Same k 
Co. $1. The story of a — of Limehouse. By the I 

Refiections on War and Death. By Sigmund Freud. | ° author - 3 “Limehouse Ni ights.” $1.35 t 
Translated by A. A. Brill and Alfred B. Kuttner. i 
12mo, 72 pages. Moffat, Yard & Co. 76 cts. SUSPENSE ij 

The American Spirit. By Franklin K. Lane. 12mo, By Isabel Ostrander ; 
131 pages. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 75 cts. All that its title implies. “Enough mystery for two fh 

R —— of Aner. By Py. gg 5 age 12mo, novels in one.” $1.40 i 
SS pages. ppleton ‘oO . it 

The Illinois and Michigan Canal. By James Wil- CAPTAIN GAULT At 
lam Putsam. iitastrated, 8vo, 213 pages. Uni- By William Hope Hodgson id 
versity © cago Press. The adventures in deception of Captain Gault, 

Scientific Distribution. By Charles F. Higman. t-seam rince of smugglers. 1.35 
12mo, 183 pages. Alfred A. Knopf. $1.50. ae = es —_ . 

i 


The! Recketelier Foundation: A Review of Ite War “NOTHING Ped IMPORTANCE” 
ork, u c ealt ctivities, an edica Bernard dams 
Educational Projects in 1917. By George E. By 













Life at the front as it really is when “nothing 

Vincent. 8vo, 47 pages. Paper. tenes” r tand: RY 
Vocational Education of Girls and Women. By Orage lll oa . pant & 31.60 it 
Albert H. Leake. 12mo, 430 pages. The Mac- i 
millan Co. $1.60. INTERNED IN GERMANY 
The Story of a Small meg By Isaac Sharpless. Mahoney ~ | 
With frontispiece, 8vo, 237 pages. John C. Win- => = the Ge prion p of Rublel - i 
aten Co. seen and experienced by a British prisoner of war. i 
EDUCATION. Tilus , : $2.00 : 

Democracy in Education. By Joseph Kinmont Hart. 
12mo, 418 pages. The Century Co. $1.80. PATENTING and PROMOTING INVENTIONS i 
Library Ideals. By Henry E. Legler. Compiled and By Mois H. Avram i 


edited by his son Henry Legler. 8vo, 78 
pages. pen Court Publishing co $1.50. 
The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 


A complete and authoritative discussion of this 
important subject by a leading industrial engineer. di 









) has eens pe ery of the —— M B - $1.50 i} 
ent an e Treasurer. 8vo, pages. Paper. i} 
Report #f the Secretary, 1916-17. Illustrated, 12mo, Robert M. McBride & Co. ; 






92 pages. The General Education Board. Paper. i 
Report on College and University Administration. ° | 
Two parts, 8vo, 308-388 pages. Colorado College. Publishers New York 4 

! 
I 


Paper. 
reek Leaders. By Leslie White Hopkinson. Under 
the editorship of William Scott Ferguson. 12mo, 
259 pages. oughton Mifflin Co. 1. 
The Profession of Journalism: <A Collection of 
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“THE DIAL ia the only American journal that has 
been able to keep about itself the atmosphere of 
free speculation.” 

—from a reader. 


Do you realize that 


THE DIAL 


is rapidly becoming one of 
the most talked of and 
widely read publications of 
general interest? 

THE DIAL still stands as the 
foremost journal of literary criti- 
cism in America. 

In addition it is establishing its 
authority fully as firmly in the 
broader field. 


Thorstein Veblen says: 
There need 


You have friends who pride them- 
selves on keeping abreast of the 
rush of current events and chang- 
ing ideas. 

Won't you bring THE DIAL to 
their attention? 


Special five months trial offer 








for one dollar 


THE DIAL, 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, il. 


Please enter my name on your special five 
months trial offer. 1 inclose $1.00. 
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By Mary Webb, Author of “The Golden Arrow,” “The Spring of Joy” Net, $1.50 
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